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FAITH AND FICTION 


THOMAS HALTON 


RANCOIS Mauriac makes a distressing confession in the post- 
script to his most recent novel, The Loved and the Unloved: 
‘As a result of having had recently to go through the proofs 
of a Collected Edition of my works, I have been compelled to 
re-read all of them, and it has been borne in on me that though 
quite often Grace does break in, it has tended to do so less and 
less as I have grown older.’ It is distressing, not because one 
expects the novelist to treat ex professo of grace, but because 
grace permeates the novels of other Catholics like Manzoni, 
Sigrid Undset and Bernanos, without lessening in any way their 
literary value. In this respect it is interesting to read the 
comment? of a professed unbeliever, Jacques Brousse, on the play 
Dialogues des Carmelites, which Bernanos wrote at the end of his 
life : “It was while seeing this play that an unbeliver, he who 
signs these lines, was able for the first time to grasp the meaning 
of the word ‘grace.’ ’”’ Mauriac’s justification for the small part 
played by grace in his work is that the characters he sets out to 
paint are fallen creatures and that his vocation, as he sees it, is 
not to force his talent, ‘“‘which does not easily breathe the air 
of sublimity,”’ but simply “to bear witness to man’s guilt when 
judged by the infinite innocence of God.” 
; This confession, coming from the winner of the 1952 Nobel 
prize for literature who is also a Catholic, raises all the 
old questions about the relationship between the art and faith 
of a Catholic novelist, the limits (if any) which his religious 
beliefs should impose on his literary creations and the amount of 
- theology he can integrate into his work without impairing its 
artistic value. The work of Graham Greene raises the same 
questions, for his talent does not easily breathe the air of sub- 
limity either. In his own favourite image of Bishop Blougram’s 
chessboard, he claims that, as a novelist, he must be allowed 
to write from the point of view of the black squares as well as 
of the white, and anyone familiar with his work does not have to 
told that he moves with greater facility and apparent relish on 
the black squares than on the white. As Richard Church (British 
Authors, 1948) puts it: “He delights to expose the raw nerve 


1 Writing on the Theatre in Paris in The European, April 1953. 
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of evil, showing it as a positive force in the world, a skeleton-like 
figure working visible mischief in the ordinary, everyday affairs 
of men and women and children.” 

In 1948 Mr. Greene himself touched on some of the problems 
of the Catholic artist in an exchange of letters? with Elizabeth 
Bowen and V. 8S. Pritchett. “Perhaps the greatest pressure on 
the writer comes from the society within society : his political 
or religious group,”’ he wrote, and he went on to insist that there 
must be no interference from either group, that the artist must 
be left completely free, that “doubt and even denial must be 
given their chance of self-expression or how is one freer than the 
Leningrad group ?”’ He even claims the privilege of being dis- 
loyal to his religious group if self-expression is in danger of being 
cramped by it. “I belong to a group, the Catholic Church, which 
would present me with grave problems as a writer if I were not 
saved by my disloyalty. If my conscience were as acute as M. 
Mauriac’s showed itself to be in his essay God and Mammon, I 
could not write a line.” Loyalty at all costs to one’s art then, 
even at the risk of being disloyal to one’s creed. \He concludes 
his letter to Miss Bowen with: ‘Catholic novelists (I would 
rather say novelists who are Catholics) should take Newman as 
their patron. No one understood their problem better or de- 
fended them more skilfully from piety (that morbid growth of 
religion).” And then he quotes Newman’s famous passage about 
the teaching of literature in a Catholic university in which the 
Cardinal argues that a sinless literature of sinful men is a con- 
tradiction in terms and that incidental corruption in secular 
literature may in some sense educate the undergraduate who 
will be “tomorrow thrown on Babel.” 


If Mr. Greene were only regarded as a novelist who is also 
a Catholic the morality of his writings would be a matter between 
himself and God. But whether he likes it or not, he is regarded, 
especially by those outside the Church, as a Catholic novelist. 
This is the stand taken, for instance, by Mr. A. J. Neame writing 
deprecatingly of himself and Mr. Waugh in the number of 
The European already referred to. ‘Catholicism .. . has its 
spokesmen in the domain of fiction” is his taking-off ground, a 
false premises incidentally, but that is what Greene and Mauriac 
are too often taken for : spokesmen. 


* Why Do I Write ? (Percival Marshall) 


i 
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It is one thing to be a spokesman and another to give 
marginal comment on Catholicism in a novel, to try and depict 
it as a way of life, to make characters move in a Catholic climate, 
but without trying to prove anything. It is well known that the 
spread of contemporary philosophies is due not so much to their 
originators or those who write learned treatises about them as 
to those who popularise them in terms of fiction and drama, 
men like Sartre, Aldous Huxley, Gorki and D’Annunzio. 
Catholicism is something much more than a philosophy and the 
assurance of its divine Founder “My words shall not pass away” 
is a clear indication that the propagation of Catholic truth 
in no way depends on the latest techniques in writing. The 
commission to spread Christianity was given to the apostles 
and their successors, not to writers and least of all to writers of 
fiction. Still, just as every medium is used in the propagation of 
evil, it is possible for all, artists as well as apostles, to lend a 
hand in the work of evangelisation. There is no suggestion that 
the Catholic novelist should toe any party line or take dictation 
from Rome, as the post-war Soviet novelist seems to have to take 
his from Moscow. Neither is there any question of forcing talent. 
Everybody knows that edification is not the purpose of fiction, 
but there should be a place for incidental edification as well as 
for incidental corruption in the contemporary novel. The 
novelist’s picture is incomplete if he makes all his moves on the 
black squares. And that is where theology can be a help to him. 

Mr. F. J. Sheed does well to point out, in Theology and 
Sanity (p. 267), that the theologian may have something to gain 
from the novelist, for even though the latter’s notion of the 
total meaning of life is often incomplete, he has usually a highly 
developed awareness of the flesh and blood of life. The opposite 
truth—that the novelist has much to learn from the theologian 
—also needs to be stressed, especially at a cross-roads in fiction 
like the present when all the variations on the naturalistic 
themes of flesh and blood are played out and readers are seeking 
more depth, substance and reality (as distinct from realism) 
in the fiction coming on the market. The novelist has something 
to learn from the theologian, for both are working in the same 
field—that of fallen, but redeemed, humanity—and the theolog- 
ian has as highly developed an awareness of the redemption as 
the novelist has of the fall. Or, if I may so rut it, the theologian 
knows his white squares as well as the novelist knows his black 
ones. 
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The scientist and the theologian investigate reality, in 
their various ways and the future in fiction may well lie between 
them. Science-fiction is already in full production with leading 
scientists like Lord Russell using the new genre for their own 
ends. The same can hardly be said for theology-fiction, although, 
to quote Mr. Neville Braybrooke, ‘‘with Greene it has been 
whispered—notably on the continent—that the advent of the 
‘theological novel’ has come.” Mr. Braybrooke is rightly dis- 
trustful of any grouping of fiction into compartments, but the 
prominence given to theological themes in recent fiction and the 
popularity of the priest as the central figure are indications that 
soniething which can only be called the theological novel is on 
the way. The most important contribution has come from the 
continent, although works in English like Bruce Marshall’s 
The Fair Bride (built around Don Ardito and the fortunes of a 
relic of St. John of the Cross in the Spanish Civil War) and 
Audrey Erskine Lindop’s The Singer Not the Song (a sort of 
Christian thriller telling of the struggle for leadership in a Mexi- 
can town between Father Keogh, the personification of Good, 
and the local bandit, Malo, whose name speaks for itself) achieved 
wide popularity, and will easily translate into the idiom of the 
films. Of continental works, one thinks especially of Rue Notre 
Dame by Daniel Pezeril (the priest who attended Bernanos 
on his death-bed) ; A Pathway to Heaven by Henry Bordeaux, 
The Wisdom of Father Pecquet by Omar Englebert, and Isle 
of Sinners by Henri Queffelec, while from Italy comes a further 
instalment of the skirmishes between the priest and the Com- 
munist mayor, Peppano, Don Camillo and the Prodigal Son, by 
Giovanni Guareschi and — most important of all—Heaven and 
Earth by Carlo Coccioli. Coccioli is regarded as one of the most 
distinguished writers in present-day Italy and in Heaven and 
Earth—the first of his works to be published in England—he 
tells in fictional form the life story of a remarkable priest, Don 
Ardito Piccardi, who was done to death by the Germans in 1943. 
It is a work of compelling power and great intensity, written, one 
feels, at white heat. The Monsignor said that Don Ardito had an 
unusual way of talking, that he said things as if no one had ever 
said them before. And that, precisely, is the impact he is likely 
to make on his readers. All the perennial truths are there but in 
terms of the most up-to-the-minute fiction: non nova sed 
nove. M.UL. Barjon writing of the French version of the novel 
in Etudes (Dec. °51) ranked it along with the Journal @un 
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Curé de Campagne of Bernanos and The Power and the Glory 
of Graham Greene, as one of the most remarkable modern novels 
dealing with the subject of the priesthood. The style has in- 
teresting affinities with Greene’s latest manner (compare, for 
instance, the use of the diary form in Heaven and Earth with 
its use in The End of the Affair), but Coccioli’s work is more 
satisfying for the art is no way inferior while the subject-matter 
is much more significant. Coccioli’s saint is more at the heart of 
Christianity than any of Greene’s sinners. 

The important thing is for a Catholic novelist’s religious 
development to keep pace with his artistic development. It 
has been suggested that the weakness in Mr. Greene is that there 
is a time-lag between the two. Be that as it may, the study of 
theology is useful for the Catholic novelist both for the discovery 
of significant subject-matter, for authentic background, and 
correct characterisation in the case of priests and religious. The 
primary purpose in studying theology is to enable one to ex- 
pound and defend the Faith, but that is not the end the novelist 
should have in view. One does not expect the novel to be turned 
into an apologetical tract unless one believes, with H. G. Wells, 
that the function of the novelist is to analyse contemporary 
problems and to persuade the reader to adopt the novelist’s 
views for the betterment of the world. _ Sak 

The study of theology would be a help to the novelist not 
so much to equip him for an exposition of the Faith (for that is 
neither necessary nor desirable), but to deepen his understanding 
of the other branches of science and to enable him to arrive at a 
satisfactory synthesis of experience. St. Thomas says that 
theology is a more perfect, more sublime, more useful, and more 
pleasant than any other study and Newman argued with much 
persuasiveness that a University was unworthy of the name if 
it did not contain a faculty of theology. Its study could be re- 
commended especially to those whose talents do not easily breathe 
the air of sublimity. It would do much to dispel the pessimistic 
gloom in which otherwise excellent work is shrouded. That is 
but a negative result. The positive results could send the fiction 
of the future into new and deeper currents, for divine revelation 
would be enlightening human reason all along the line on ques- 
tions that are of vital interest to theologian and novelist alike, 
questions about the nature of man, the duality of flesh and 
spirit, the nature of evil and guilt, man’s final destiny and the 
influence of Providence on human affairs. But one may have to 
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look further than these islands for really first-class work in this 
field. Just as one looks to France rather than to England (despite 
the current popularity of The Living Room at Wyndham’s) 
for the successful wedding of theology and drama, so one looks 
with most hope to Italy for the evolution and development of 
the “theological” novel. 


St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. 
THoMAS HALTON 


LUMEN CHRISTI 


The light of Christ is not only a guide to our steps, it is 
also a revealer of secrets. Through its power we see things 
as they are. The light of Christ is therefore a thing of 
stern reality as well as of comfort. For this is the character- 
istic of true Christian illumination, that the mind of man 
has the courage to look at the great truths and facts 
of divine justice and sanctity. Herein we find the difference - 
f between Christian illumination and false illuminism. 
The illuminati of all ages live in a fool’s paradise, deluding 
themselves into the vision of a very one-sided presenti- 
ment of the mystery of Christ. Now trae Christian vision 
takes in not only the glorious and consoling facts, but 
likewise the hard realities of the world. 


—Vonier : Christianus, p. 199. 


; 
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THE MESSAGE OF ARCHBISHOP 
ULLATHORNE 


JOSEPH W. DUNNE 


RCHBISHOP Ullathorne, though entirely English, was always 

a good and understanding friend of Ireland and Irishmen, 

and it is a pleasure to note how highly esteemed he still is 
in Ireland and among Irish people everywhere. He was a 
tremendous “character,” a Catholic Doctor Johnson, and it is 
a pity he did not have his Boswell. There are many stories still 
circulating about him which ring true, though some have 
doubtless been embroidered through the years. They bring the 
short, powerfully built and formidable figure before us with his 
homely, nasal Yorkshire speech and abrupt manner, a man 
truly remarkable and to be reckoned with in any company, 
however distinguished. He never pronounced his aitches and on 
one occasion is said to have remarked to a nervous deacon who 
was fumbling with his mitre: ‘Not on that ’ead, on this ’ead, 
fat ’ead,” and to a much more august personage with whom he 
was disputing : “I ’ad a mitre on my ’ead when you were still 
a eretic.” Devoted as he always was to nuns, he strongly 
deprecated the pretensions of a Lady Abbess who carried a 
crozier. ‘Crozier! said he contemptuously, “walking stick I 
call it !” 

He greatly esteemed his faithful secretary, Father Joseph 
Parker (who died only in 1935) and allowed him perhaps greater 
liberty in speaking his mind than he did to others. Father 
Parker was full of stories about the bishop’s magnanimity, 
_ humility and robust humour. He used to accompany him on his 
visitations and was frequently disconcerted by the way His 
Lordship would suddenly switch his sermon from the morning 
to the evening and call on him to preach at the Mass instead. 
He would say: “Mr. Parker [he never addressed his priests as 
Father], you can preach in the morning.” On one occasion when 
the secretary demurred and said he had nothing ready, the 
bishop replied : “Preach your morning meditation.” The next 
time this happened, Father Parker, greatly daring, went to the 
bishop’s bag, took out his script and read it to the congregation. 
Ullathorne was furious and asked what he was going to do for 
the evening. Father Parker said smilingly: “Preach your 
morning meditation, my Lord.” The bishop took it in good part. 
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He always made Father Parker read the manuscripts of his 
books and expected candid criticism. When he had finished 
The Endowments of Man and Father Parker complained that 
some of it was badly written, the Archbishop set to and revised the 
whole script before sending it to the printers. He was not always 
so amenable however, and on another occasion when Father 
Parker said: “My Lord, I don’t think you quite mean that 
word there,” he answered sternly: ‘My dear sir, I have been 
thinking over that word for the last forty years.” 

The essential goodness and nobility of Archbishop Ulla- 
thorne’s character are borne out by other stories. Father Parker 
was requested by telegram to stop a letter a priest had written 
to his Lordship, the tone of which he now regretted. When 
he reached the bishop’s room, his Lordship was actually reading 
the letter. The secretary gave him the message, and Ullathorne, 
turning round and throwing the letter into the fire, said: ‘All 
right, my dear sir, I know nothing about it.”” He never referred 
to it again. Once the bishop rebuked a priest very severely 
because he was truculent under false accusations. The priest 
took his troubles downstairs to the curate, who passed them on to 
Father Parker. The latter realised that his Lordship had been 
misinformed. The bishop said to Father Parker as he entered 
his room: “I have had Mr.—— here and I had to order him 
out of my room.” ‘Yes, my Lord,” replied Parker, “and you 
have broken the poor fellow’s heart. Remember, my Lord, you 
are a bishop and for a bishop to treat any priest like that is enough 
to break his heart.’’ That evening Ullathorne wrote the priest 
a letter of apology, which he treasured for the rest of his life. 
Finally, there is a story of His Lordship coming down one morn- 
ing to the sacristy of a church he was visiting and saying to the 
parish priest : ‘After the way I spoke to you yesterday don’t 
you think I ought to go to Confession before I say Mass?” 

William Ullathorne was born on May 7, 1806, at Pockling- 
ton, near York. His father was of an old Catholic family, his 
mother a convert. He was the eldest of ten children. He learnt 
the rudiments from the daughter of a Protestant minister in the 
town, and when eight years old became a weekly boarder in a 
school nearby. Every Saturday night he returned home to 
attend Mass and receive instruction from a French emigré 
priest. After two years the family moved to Scarborough, where 
William went to another Protestant school; this time he 
could no longer go to weekly Mass, as the Catholic chapel there 
had Mass only every six weeks. William felt a strange fascina- 
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tion for the sea, and begged his father to allow him to become 
a cabin boy. His request was granted, and at the age of 14 he 
set sail on his first voyage from Newcastle to Leghorn and then 
on a second trip to St. Petersburg. After some months at home, 
he again went to sea under a Catholic captain and mate ; while 
at Memel he went to Mass with the mate, and dug out Garden 
of the Soul from the sea chest to read his prayers from. The simple 
faith of the people assisting at Mass in the old barn-like building 
touched him deeply, and he felt a call to the priesthood, which 
grew stronger on the homeward voyage. On arrival home, he 
told his parents of his wishes and gladly availed himself of a 
place which came his way at Downside School. This was some 
months before he reached his seventeenth birthday. He quickly 
made his mark in the school, and was prepared for his delayed 
First Communion by Father Polding, later Archbishop of Sydney. 
On March 12, 1824, he received the Benedictine habit, and on 
April 5 of the next year made his solemn profession, taking the 
name of Bernard. Three years later he began his theology under 
Dr. Brown, later Bishop of Newport, a good scholar and teacher. 
Ullathorne used to say he was the only man from whose living 
voice he learnt much. After a short time as Prefect of Discipline 
at Ampleforth, he was ordained priest at Ushaw in September 
1831, and soon afterwards returned to Downside to teach in 
the school. 

Before long, however, Ullathorne volunteered for the 
Australian mission, and to his astonishment found himself 
appointed Vicar General, and armed with full authority as deputy 
to Bishop Morris, the Visitor-Apostolic of Mauritius, who was 
a former member of the Downside community. Readers of 
_ the Autobiography are aware of the prodigious labours he per- 

formed among the Australian civil population, and among the 
convicts, particularly the most unfortunate of them on Nor- 
folk Island. One of the most striking passages in the Auto- 
biography is his description of the terrifying plight of the pris- 
oners on this Island, a thousand miles from the mainland, and 
of the spiritual comfort he brought to thirteen men condemned 
to die, and to others, whose misery was so intense, that they 
wept to hear they were not to die with their fellow criminals. 
It was remarkable what good results he obtained among men to 
whom as he says “good” had become “evil,” and “‘evil’’, “good.” 
Not only did he spend himself in their service, but he became 
their champion with the authorities at home, and was mainly 
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responsible for the amelioration in their condition which shortly 
followed. 

He returned to England in 1836, and busied himself recruit- 
ing priests and nuns for the mission (he took out the first batch of 
Trish Sisters of Charity) and after giving evidence before Sir 
William Molesworth’s Committee on Transportation, and re- 
porting to the Holy Father (who made him a Doctor of Divinity), 
he was back in Australia in 1838 after the five and a half months’ 
journey. His evidence before the Molesworth Committee had 
made him extremely unpopular with the Protestants, and he was 
greatly abused in the press and on public platforms ; but he 
went on undismayed to attack the evils of the assignment 
system, whereby prisoners were assigned to farmers and others 
as cheap labour and also to defend Catholics from the complaints 
and false charges of a certain Judge Barton, who was urging 
the necessity of Protestant ascendancy in the colonies, and whose 
suggestions included the invalidation of Catholic marriages. 
Again the pen of Ullathorne saved the situation. He likewise 
countered a Tract Society, which had obtained the support of 
several Government officials, both in the press and on the plat- 
form, organising a Catholic Society of the same type, and, by a 
vigorous protest to the Government, made it illegal for any 
official. to be a member of the Tract Society. 

In 1841 he returned to England and to Downside, but in a 
short time became parish priest in Coventry, with Mother 
Margaret Hallahan as his housekeeper. In a short time he had 
built the fine church of St. Osburg, and gathered round him an 
enthusiastic congregation. He was also making many converts, 
and directing the Sisters Mother Margaret had attracted to 
herself. It was while he was there, that the first outdoor pro- 
cession of Our Lady was held in England since the Reformation. 
For the third time he was threatened with an Australian bishop- 
ric, this time Adelaide, but he managed, by going to Rome, to 
evade it. Not many months later, however, he had no option 
but to accept the Western District of England. His consecra- 
tion took place at Coventry on June 21, 1846. 

At once he set out for his Vicariate, making first for Prior 
Park at Bath, which had long been a source of trouble and 
anxiety to his predecessors. Characteristically the new Vicar 
Apostolic tried to put matters to rights, and when he was 
resisted by the college authorities, calmly renounced all res- 
ponsibility for the time being, until he could assume control. 


i 
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When someone remarked that Prior Park had already killed 
two bishops, the new bishop speedily let it be known that he was 
in the habit of killing difficulties, and not allowing them to kill 
him. He went to Rome with his case, won it on all counts, and 
in this and other affairs was rapidly bringing the Vicariate into 
some sort of order, when he was transferred to the Midland 
District in 1848. He became the first Bishop of Birmingham on 
the restoration of the hierarchy (largely due to his tact and 
patient negotiations) in 1850, and ruled the diocese until! 1888, 
when he was allowed to resign, being named titular Archbishop 
of Cabasa. He died on March 21, 1889—appropriately, the 
Feast of St. Benedict. 

During his episcopate in Birmingham 44 new missions were 
opened, 67 churches built, and the number of priests rose from 
86 to 198. Convents increased from 7 to 36 and charitable 
institutions from 1 to 15. Although Ullathorne lacked the 
spark of genius, which was unmistakable in Newman or Wiseman, 
and even the flair for public life characteristic of Manning, this 
brief record of his external activities is proof enough that he was 
a man of immense capability and dependability, utterly fearless 
and reliable in all that concerned the welfare of the Church, a 
man to whom everybody turned in a crisis, for he had a calm, 
dispassionate temperament, inherited from his wonderful mother, 
which enabled him to go patiently to work to straighten out 
difficulties and assuage quarrels. Everyone learnt to trust him, 
from the Holy See downwards, and to confide their troubles to 
_ him, whether public or private. His correspondence bears ample 
testimony to this. Though he lived in an age of great church- 
men he can bear comparison with any. It is not always suffici- 
ently recognised how diverse his great gifts were, and how splend- 
_ idly he adapted them to changing situations and needs, nor 
does one readily notice that he was only twenty six when he was 
sent to Australia as Vicar-General (or Agitator-General, as his 
enemies called him), and similarly that he had been bishop 
but three years when he was chosen by his episcopal colleagues 
as their delegate in the delicate negotiations for the restoration 
of the hierarchy. Though a cradle Catholic, he showed the 
greatest sympathy and understanding towards the Oxford 
converts, particularly towards Newman, whom he protected 
with his strong right arm from all belittlers and antagonists ; 
he was a first-class administrator and restored the finances of 
two dioceses from a chaotic condition ; his rule was so firm, and 
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just and benevolent that he never had an appeal launched 
against him in Rome, and suspended only one priest for only 
part of a day in the whole of his episcopal career. To his dying 
day he exerted the most salutary and personal influence on the 
diocesan students at Olton (the seminary he founded) and later 
at Oscott ; he was a true spiritual father to many communities 
of nuns in the diocese, often writing to them and giving them 
Retreats, ranking with Mother Margaret as the joint founder of 
the Third Order of St. Dominic. 

He was an excellent but somewhat prolix preacher, in the 
fashion of the times. The prolixity excited a certain amount of 
criticism from the clergy, so on a convenient occasion, when 
the cathedral was crowded to hear him, he began after this 
fashion, taking a good look round: ‘‘My dear brethren, I 
am given to understand that some of my clergy take exception 
to the length of my sermons, but judging by the size of this 
congregation, you don’t seem to mind, so I do not propose to 
curtail them.”? He always maintained that he had never made up 
the deficiencies of his early schooling, and lamented that he 
had been hurried on at Downside, skipping a class or two on the 
way. ‘True, his anglicised Latin excited amused comment in 
Rome, and he was not a polished scholar or theologian in the 
usual sense of those words, but he had a fine and strong mind with 
vast stores of reading, especially in the Scriptures and the 
Fathers of the Church, long pondered over and assimilated, so as 
to be ready for use at any moment. He once said that he never 
had any trouble with matter for his books (indeed he had far 
too much), it was the form that worried him. A common memory 
of him among older clergy was seeing his stumpy, bent figure 
emerging from the library on the Rector’s gallery at Oscott, 
and making for his room with a huge tome of the Fathers under 
his arm. Most of his books (though not all) were written in his 
declining years, when he had the aid of an auxiliary bishop, 
but he had always done some writing and had been a formidable 
controversialist for fifty years, right from the time when he 
wrote under the pseudonym of “Sydney” till his able answer 
to Gladstone on the Vatican decrees, which other Catholic 
laymen in his diocese, perhaps with pardonable partiality, 
thought even more effective than Newman’s. Praise indeed to be 
compared with that prince of dialecticians ! 

His apostolate of the pen, carried out at the foot of his 
crucifix, always without remuneration, and in his own large, 
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crabbed handwriting, is by no means negligible. It is possible 
to forget it, since one is inclined to regard Ullathorne, and with 
justification, as a great man of affairs. But he was also undoubt- 
edly a master of the spiritual life, and to overlook this is to 
reduce his stature and to miss an important element of his 
apostolate. One can go further and say, particularly with regard 
to the Autobiography and the Letters, that in them one can see 
the depth of the Archbishop’s warm, affectionate nature, which 
othurwise might have lain hidden under his rather brusque and 
aloof exterior. 

The Autobiography in its original unexpurgated form, was 
reissued and edited by Sir Shane Leslie some years ago under 
the title of From Cabin Boy to Archbishop and contains some 
extremely colourful and forceful writing, especially about his 
early life in Australia. The same is true of his published corres- 
poudence. Both add much to nineteenth century Catholic 
history from the angle of an acute, zealous and leading pro- 
tagonist. The letters are most varied and graphic, though the 
style is more formal and leisurely than in this telegraphic and 
telephonic age. There are pen portraits of bishops and priests, 
charming snapshots of Pius IX, either among his people in the 
streets of Rome or entertaining the 300 fathers of the Vatican 
Council, and a full and striking description of his visit to Ars, 
where he met the Curé, heard him preach one of his homely 
sermons, held a conversation with him about the Church in 
England, and finally sought his counsel in Confession. One 
delightful letter gives a glimpse of his relations with Newman. 
It was after the latter had been made a cardinal. He writes : 
“T have been visiting Cardinal Newman today ... as I was 
rising to leave, an action of his caused a scene I shall never 
' forget for its sublime lesson to myself. He said in low and 
humble accents, ‘My dear Lord, will you do me a great favour ?” 
‘What is it ?? I asked. He glided down to his knees, bent down 
his venerable head, and said, ‘Give me your blessing.’ So I 
laid my hand on his head and said: ‘My dear Lord Cardinal, 
notwithstanding all laws to the contrary, I pray God to bless. 
you, and that His Holy Spirit may be full in your heart.’ As 
I went to the door, refusing to put on his biretta as he went with 
me, he said : ‘I have been indoors all my life, whilst you have 
battled for the Church in the world.’ I felt annihilated in his 
presence ; there is a Saint in that man!” 

It is clear from other references that the Archbishop was 
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much more attracted to Newman than to Manning, though he 
greaily admired the latter’s virtues and gifts, and the same 
app: ed to Faber. He draws a comparison between Faber and 
Mother Margaret to the latter’s advantage. He remarks apropos 
of Faber’s letters: “One feels a certain want of that solidity 
and control of the imagination conspicuous in another biography. 
Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum.” There is little doubt that 
the other biography is that of Mother Margaret. Elsewhere he 
discusses Pagan art and literature (for neither of which he had 
any relish), Government authority, Education (particularly 
of the clergy), old age, life in jail (which he found much like 
life in a monk’s cell and helpful to recollection !), the manage- 
ment of criminals, indiscreet austerities, worry. Of worry he 
writes: “I hope you have this rule of life and act upon it. 
Never let a trouble get inside of you. As long as you keep it 


- outside, you command it ; if you let it get inside, it commands 


you. That is a grand clause in the law of peace, and worth hav- 
ing at any price.” A good many letters are concerned with 
Spiritual direction, particularly of nuns, and they blend hard- 
headed wisdom with that distinctive unction (in the best sense) 
which comes from wide and deep knowledge of the Fathers. 
One detects the same spirit in Hedley and Marmion. Not the 
least attractive qualities of these letters (and perhaps surprising 
to some) are their mildness and paternal affection, the meekness 
combined with the expected strength. The Archbishop is for 
ever insisting on prayer, humility, obedience, confidence, pat- 
ience and above all the building up of a firm will that shall, with 
God’s grace, master impulse and the wanderings of imagination. 
‘This last characteristic was what he most admired in Mother 
Margaret, her stern denial of her imagination and the almost 
masculine concentration of her thought and action, though she 
also had, when needed, all a woman’s tenderness. The qualities 
he praised in her show the pith of his own spiritual teaching. 
‘On her death he wrote : ‘‘The more I reflect on her soul the more 
it fills me with wonder. There was notwithstanding all that was 
open to everyone in her character, a hidden life shut out from all 
but God ; a habit of constant interior prayer, of recollection in 
God, of union with God, of abstraction from self, of love and 
of suffering, arising purely from the operations of grace in nature, 
independent of all external causes, which made up a life within 
to which no mortal had any access. Everyone who was near 
Mother Margaret thought they knew her so well, and that she 
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was always pouring herself out ; and yet there was a whole sphere 
of her life—that nearest to God—that was completely sealed 
from observation. Even to her confessors it only came out, as it 
were, through one or two little chinks in the armour of her re- 
serve. Beyond a certain line she was a most hidden soul. Outside 
that line she was all communicative charity ; within it she was a 
mystical lover and sufferer known only to God.” © 

As the last of the Vicars Apostolic, His Grace was in touch 
with what has now become a remote past. He has one invaluable 
letter about the habits of older generations of English Catholics, 
mentioning their love of the cross and of the martyrs, their 
family prayers and spiritual reading—plain solid books such as 
The Following of Christ, The Spiritual Combat, Think Well 
On’t—their abstinence two days in the week all the year round 
and for the whole of Lent (Sundays excepted), their strict fasts, 
their three days’ preparation and three days’ thanksgiving for 
Confession and Holy Communion. He comments: “If we com- 
pare the whole spirit of their lives with ours, they often had 
a stability of soul, a moral strength, and an individual force of 
character, together with power of self-abnegation, to build up. 
the Christian man, such as we rarely find in this age, when the 
outward and complex influences at work in the world are so 
multiplied, drawing us away from our conscience and drowning 
the sense of God within our souls.””» How much more true is such 
a judgment of life today 1. 

When one passes to the Archbishop’s exclusively spiritual 
treatises it is only fair to admit that the going is harder, the 
presentation more cumbersome, heavy and dated. Yet there is 
‘@ wealth of solid spiritual wisdom to be found within the faded 
brown covers, and indeed whole pages of vigorous and rewarding 
_ eloquence for the hardy reader, who, charmed by the more 
immediately interesting pages of the Autobiography and the 
Letters, embarks on The Groundwork of the Christian Virtues, 
The Endowments of Man, and Christian Patience. This trilogy 
was no haphazard undertaking but a typically massive and 
thoroughly premeditated treatment of the whole spiritual life. 
The Endownments of Man preceded The Groundwork of the 
Christian Virtues in time of publication, though the Archbishop 
realised later that the latter should have come first. The final 


1See the present writer’s The Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne, 
‘THE CLERGY REvIEW. July 1945. 
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volume was the quintessence of all he had learnt and read about 
the spiritual life during what he once aptly described as his 
“curious and piquant” career. The Groundwork of the Christian 
Virtues is really the book on “Humility” about which he had 
long talked and pondered (though it has not that title), and 
about which he is alleged to have said that it was by far the best 
treatment of the subject! In all three books, particularly in 
the first two, you have a rich anthology of relevant passages 
from the Fathers. He noted in the preface to Christian Patience 
that they had less to say on that subject, but he has gleaned such 
comments as he could find. Summing up his purpose in the 
whole trilogy, he remarks: ‘The Author’s object has been to 
explain and inculcate those fundamental principles of the Chris- 
tian virtues which from their profundity are least understood, 
but which most contribute to the perfecting of the human soul. 
The first volume under the title of The Endowments of Man 
establishes the doctrinal foundations of the Christian Virtues. 

The second, under the title of The Groundwork of the Christian 
Virtues treats chiefly of Christian Humility as being the recep- 
tive foundation of the other virtues. This third volume treats 
of Christian Patience as being the positive strength and dis- 
ciplinary power of the soul.”’ Briefly, the scope of the trilogy is 
to show what is man’s nature and destiny, and how impossible 
it is for him to attain his goal without supernatural aid. The 
author proceeds from chapters on the Nature of Man, Conscience, 
Evil, the Fall, todiscuss man’s restoration and regeneration by 
grace ; he then deals with the obstacles to spiritual progress, 
especially the detestable vice of pride and the foolish vice of 
vanity (a most acute and soul-searching chapter) at the same 
time developing positively the great merit of humility ag the 
foundation of all the virtues. In the final volume, Christian 
Patience, he discusses St. Paul’s doctrine ‘‘Charity is patient, 
is kind” and builds up the character of the strong soul, ruled by 
principle, persevering in steadfast loyalty to the truth, practis- 
ing the virtues, and above all bearing sufferings and trials with 
active submission to God’s Holy Will. 

Two leading ideas seem to recur repeatedly in all his spirit- 
ual direction whether to priests, nuns or lay people, the evil of 
pride and all that stems from it, such as ambition, which he 
names “the ape of charity’, and the necessity of interior 
recollection and prayer in the midst of external activities, if 
one wishes them to be fruitful. He detests all sham and super- 
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ficiality and encourages that peaceful, solid and constant re- 
course to God which is characteristic of Benedictine spirituality, 
and which implies an otherworldliness intent only on pleasing and 
serving God, with no thought of self or human approbation. 
These principles are constantly repeated in varying ways not 
only in the trilogy, but in his earlier and most valuable treatise, 
Ecclesiastical Discourses. Apart from one trenchant chapter on 
Mixed Marriages, and another on the type of counsellors needed 
in a religious order, almost the whole of this volume is concerned 
with the formation of a saintly priesthood, which shows how much 
this preoccupied his mind. Most of the addresses were given at 
provincial or diocesan synods, or at the seminary, and a great 
deal of what is said still holds good in modern conditions. He 
blends constant and fatherly encouragement with the shrewdest 
and most forthright flagellation of priestly failings. As one would 
expect he is particularly severe on idleness, pride, avarice 
(which hardens the heart) and worldliness, and is constantly 
urging the necessity of prayerful recollection, obedience to super- 
iors, and brotherly charity. The tone of his admonitions can best 
be expressed in his own words quoted in the Groundwork of the 
Christian Virtues from his favourite St. Francis de Sales: 
“Never to think long on our own miseries without thinking of 
the mercies of God, lest we despair ; and never to think long on 
the mercies of God, without thinking of our own miseries, lest 
we presume (Groundwork etc., p. 102).”” He has some noble passa- 
ges on the priestly office itself, calculated to inspire the meanest 
spirit, and sound advice (born of pastoral experience) on preach- 
ing, study, leisure, visiting, prayer, meditation, spiritual reading 
and the confessional. 

The supreme importance he attached to priestly sanctity 
may be gauged from the following: “ .. . the calendar of the 
Church and her whole history bear witness that God’s ministry 
is fruitful in proportion to the sanctity of his ministers’ (Eccles. 
Disc. p. 116). Of ordination he writes : ‘(How we felt the glow 
of that new creation! How the gale of the new spirit breathed 
through us! How we were humbled beneath the sacred dignity 
that came upon us from the High Priest who sits at the right 
hand of God. His seal upon our hands was as tender as mercy. 
His fire in our hearts was as the burning of a holocaust. And 
when the pure host and the cup with the blood of the grape were 
delivered into our hands, with what awe did our ears receive the 
sacramental words: ‘Receive the power of offering sacrifice 
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to God and of celebrating masses both for the living and the 
dead, in the name of the Lord.’ Was not each breath of pride 
hushed to silence in our hearts ? And did not each selfish aspira- 
tion in our nature give place to some holier movement born of 
grace and charity? Subdued with that sense of God’s infinite 
condescension and melted with the ray of His goodness, had 
we any other resolve than this, that that sacrifice should be our 
life, and that we would patiently bear the stigmas of that sacri- 
fiie to the end of our mortal existence ?”’ (Hecles. Disc. p. 13). 
This passage and many another illustrate his own 
prescription for good preaching : “Good preaching comes from a 
soul that is full of good things ; but the preacher cannot be 
rich in all doctrine who does not study, reflect upon and meditate 
God’s teachings, as the Holy Scripture, the Fathers and the 
living Church present them to him. Every meditation is a new 
possession. Tell me the home habits of a priest, that great 
revealer of his inward life, and I may fairly judge in most cases 
how far he is a preacher. I do not so much ask how it has fared 
with his early intellectual training, nor whether he has a natural 
turn for eloquence ; these ought to be great advantages and 
spiritually used they are ; but they may be perverted to foster 
conceits that embarrass the pure and simple operations of the 
Holy Spirit.” (Hecles. Dise. p. 274). Another fine and striking 
thought on the pastoral life is contained in this passage : ‘‘With- 
out that loving intuitive, embracing sense of souls, which belongs 
to the charitable heart of the true pastor, and comes of taking 
interest in them, all the science of heaven and earth will not 
avail you to draw those souls to God with power. For the power 
of drawing them comes of thinking of them in God, of loving 
them in God, of commending them to God and so of feeling them 
in God ; out of which sense of their souls there springs, as from 
a fountain, a quick sensibility of their true condition, and of 
their real needs, and a quick rising of the waters of life, with 
which to supply their wants” (Eccles. Disc. p. 271). On Con- 
fession he has much of value to say, not least about the hearing 
of children’s and nuns’ confessions, so that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to select from many helpful and wise passages. It will be 
necessary to restrict oneself to the following: ‘In that sacred 
tribunal where you sit as the father and the judge, the physician 
and the pastor of souls, if the penitent who pours all the miseries 
of his soul into yours does not inspire you with tender compassion; 
if he draw not from you some brief but penetrating word to 
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purify and deepen his contrition ; if he win not from you some 
wise word of direction to guard him from future evil; some 
fortifying word to confirm his resolution ; some healing word 
that sends the penitent away in peace and consolation, depend 
upon it you are neither a preacher nor a guide of souls’’ (Eccles. 
Dise. p. 272). 

Such passages reveal the soul of the true and faithful pastor, 
which the Archbishop always was, first and foremost. He had the 
simple, steadfast faith of his great ancestor, St. Thomas More, 
and was intent on handing it down to others undimmed and 
undiminished. A reviewer of the Endowments of Man, though 
admitting the able presentation of the Christian position, 
expressed astonishment at the naiveté of the Archbishop, who 
he thought, had completely bypassed the scientific theorisings 
of his,own day as matters of no consequence. So he had, and so 
they were in his eyes, and so they are by this time in the eyes of 
the latest theorisers. Do they now pay much attention to the 
views of Tindal or the elder Huxley? But the philosophia 
perennis, which Ullathorne besought his students to pursue and 
master, still endures, and some of the comments he made about 
the inadequacy of “the natural man” are painfully and glaringly 
true. today. We hear less and less about the march of human 
progress, or at any rate it is not dinned into our ears with such 
blatant assurance, as it used to be. In the Endowments of Man 
the Archbishop said: “The men of this world, who are truly 
so called, when they rarely look beyond it never tire to speak 
of human progress. Yet strange to say, they invariably omit 
the object, aim or end of that progress ; progress with them is 
the accumulation of natural knowledge, human inventions, the 
fruits of industry, and the resources of earthly pleasure, all that 
_ in a word which man leaves when he quits the body. Even the 
pagan philosophers were wiser in principle, when conscious of 
their immortality they sought the supreme good of the soul.... 
Progress in any other direction than the way of the just... . is 
progress downwards. It is a descent from the appointed order 
of human progress and a failure from the divine standard of 
manhood” (Endowments of Man, p. 45). He has another ad- 
mirable paragraph on the indifference of so many to the fate of 
their souls: “It would be natural to expect that men would 
most dread the greatest punishments, and would look upon the 
loss of their greatest good with the utmost horror. This would 
undoubtedly be the case if all men lived the life of faith and 
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charity ; but this is far from being the case. Most men live a 
natural rather than a supernatural life, and are not even faithful 
to their nature and reason. But the less a man has of moral good, 
the more blind he is to the greater good, to that good for which 
he is made. This blindness comes from his infidelity to the light 
and to the admonitions of his conscience” (The Endowments 
of Man, p. 242). There is little need to underline the lesson for 
the present age of these words. Possibly with the world in its 
present state of chaos, fear and disillusionment, comfort may be 
gained from this prediction : “If the fiction of vanity, if the 
boastings of pride darken the view of God’s fatherly care in 
certain perverted minds ; and if others more from idle vanity 
than conviction take up their shallow notions as a fashion es- 
pecially when the world goes prosperously with them ; when 
God is too good to them to leave then in their folly, it generally 
requires but a little of His merciful surgery in the shape of trial 
and calamity to bring them to themselves, and open their eyes 
to the visitations of His providence” (Endowments of Man, 
p. 99). Certainly the world has long ceased to go well with many 
individuals and nations, and calamity and trial are indeed upon 
them. Who knows, perhaps they may at last be brought back 
to God and therefore to a truer conception of their dignity and 
destiny by the cries and sorrows they are now enduring. To 
recall what we said earlier on about Ullathorne’s resembling 
Dr. Johnson, a remark of Boswell’s comes to mind. He said that 
Johnson’s writings “‘were bark and steel for the mind.” Some- 
thing similar might be said of the writings of his Catholic counter- 


But at last the busy pen comes to a stop—literally in the 
middle of a sentence—as Abbot Butler tells in his admirable 
biography. Death was near. It was met open-eyed and fearlessly. 
He remarked to his doctor: ‘‘You may think it presumptuous 
in me but I feel completely tranquil.’’ It was obvious that the 
events of his “curious and piquant’’ life were passing through 
his mind as he lay musing. One day he said : “I know nothing 
colder in nature than a New Zealander’s nose’”’ (a reference to the 
Maori greeting). On another a young priest arrived at Oscott 
from Birmingham with a special blessing from Pope Leo XIII. 
With a flash of the old dour humour and authority the Arch- 
_ bishop (who was a snuffer, not a smoker) exclaimed ‘‘Young man, 
you have been smoking a good cigar.” As the end drew near 
he muttered: “The last of the Vicars Apostolic is passing,”’ 
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and again: “If there is anything in my life that may induce 
God to have mercy on me, it is that I have never forgotten to 
take care of His nuns.’’ He varied the prayers for the dying by 
suddenly interjecting “the devil’s an ass.” His next words 
were something about St. Benedict and angels, and when 
asked “Do you see them?” he answered ‘Yes, I see them.” 
And though he was such a staunch realist all his life, and so 
sceptical of visions (there are stories about that too !) who doubts 
that he merited such a welcome from his heavenly patron and 


father ? 


The Mount, Walsall, England. 
JOSEPH W. DUNNE 


CHRIST Is Kine 

That Christ chose poverty, failure and the Cross, is 
no indication that He abdicated that sovereignty over the 
_ world that is His from the simple fact that He is the one 
being in whom manhood is united to Godhead itself, through 
oneness of personality. In His teaching He refers to 
Himself as the King of the world, to whom all power has 
been given. His sayings concerning detachment from 
temporal things are such as might well be taken to heart 
by a director of big business, without such admonitions 
interfering with the man’s efficiency. The eight Bea- 
titudes are a practical code of spirituality for every 
conceivable state of human life and every sort of honest 
enterprise. Riches, which can so easily be an almost in- 
surmountable obstacle to the acceptance of the Kingdom 
of God, have become in Christ, the object of a special act 
of God’s power,to take from them their hardening influence. 


—Vonier : The Personality of Christ, p.215 


MEETING THE CURE OF ARS 


In connection with Canon Dunne’s article on Arch- 
bishop Ullathorne in this issue, readers may find the 
following letter of the Archbishop’s of interest. It is 
included in his published Letters and reproduced here 
by kind permission of the publishers, Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. We are indebted to Father D. M. 
Cummings, C.SS.R. for drawing our attention to the 
account of this interview. 

—Editor: THE FuRROWw 
Lyons, 
May, 14, 1854. 


I have been to Ars today, and have seen the saint . 
good priest led us through a side door of the church, and the 
first object my eyes fell upon was his head and face, and little 
shrunken figure, never to be forgotten. He was saying his 
office amidst a crowded nave of people waiting for him, though 
several omnibuses had already left, returning with those who 
had been there all night. His face was shrunken, worn, and 
sallow, with many traces down his cheeks and round his mouth. 
His hair and expansive forehead were white, his brow smooth 
an clear, his eyes remarkably deep in shadow covered with 
their lids. He soon moved to a little side tribune, and leaning 
against a pillar, as if to sustain the feebleness of his worn frame, 
he began to preach. As he opened his eyes, they sent forth over 
the audience a light so pale yet so bright, wan as if with incessant 
fasting and yet preternaturally lightsome and tranquil. As 
he went on the vivacity and vigour of his spirit mantling through 
his feeble suffering frame increased in energy. His voice, soft 
and shrill, rose into cries of anguish as he spoke of sin; his 
hand doubled up, pressed itself between his eyes on his forehead, 
his eyebrows shrank together, and he wept, as he always weeps 
when he speaks of sin. Then he opened his eyes again, and those 
deeply shaded recesses became full of light, and he threw his 
feeble hands appealingly towards the people, who listened in 
profound attention, and even awe. Then his eyes were cast up, 
and his whole figure seemed to follow. He spoke of God, so 
good, so amiable, so loving, and his whole being seemed to circle 
round his heart, on which his hands, his shoulders, his whole 
person seemed to concentrate. It was impossible not to feel 
that God was wholly there, and drew his whole being to that 
centre. Then there was one word about being in the Heart of 
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Jesus ; and in that word I felt he himself was there in a way I 
shall not easily forget. He spoke with animation of spirit, but 
with feeble bodily force, for twenty minutes, with a self-aband- 
onment, a naturalness, a simplicity, a variety of tone and action 
as his subject changed, all spontaneous from the heart . 

. His reception of us was beautifully free and ‘simple, 
so full ‘of humility and charity. None of the cringing gesture or 
tone which is so often mistaken for humility ; but such a simple, 
disengaged pure humility, combined with the genuine politeness 
of a Saint ... The smile on his wasted, but most expressive, 
features was angelic. I was speaking of prayer for England, 
and was describing in a few words the difficulties and sufferings 
of our poor Catholics for their faith, when he suddenly inter- 
tupted me by opening those eyes—which are so deeply shaded 
by the depth to which they enter when listening or reflecting— 
and streaming their full white light upon me in a manner I 
can never forget, he said, with a voice as firm and confident 
as though making an act of faith: “Mais, Monseigneur, je 
crois que UV Eglise d’ Angleterre retournera ad son ancien splendeur.” 
I am sure he firmly believes this, from whatever source he has 
derived the impression. I then asked him to hear my con- 
fession and manifestation. At each point which tended to a 
question his words were few, simple, penetrating, but exceed- 
ingly large in their charity to the individual to whom they 
were. addressed. With him the Spirit is everything, the form and 
manner of action of little consideration, so long as God is the 
object of the soul: the Spirit of God, the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin. On one practical point he gave a practical deci- 
sion. It was precise, clear, and satisfying. He knelt by my side 
when he had concluded, as he did before he began, and I felt 
it was a moment of grace. 

—Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne, pp. 51-53. 
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OUR LADY’S ASSUMPTION 


She gave Him her all at Bethlehem : 
Her flesh, her blood, her womb ; 

He gives her to-day Heaven’s diadem, 
Resurrection from the tomb. 


Loyola University of the South, 
Neu Orleans 18, Louisana. CHARLES J. QUIRK 
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CHRONICLE 


BROADCASTING 
WALTER KANE 


MONG the many words of wisdom uttered so far by Jimmy 
Durante not the least are these: ‘Isn’t radio wonderful ? 
How else could you get at so many people that can’t get 

at you ? ” Perhaps this is a somewhat unfortunate text to choose 
as an introduction to thoughts on religious broadcasting, but 
it has its points. When Saint Paul stressed that important notion 
that faith is by hearing, he was obviously not thinking of the 
telephone or the transmitter but of a face-to-face encounter of 
evangelist and audience. And since his example, as you would 
expect, was as good as his word, he got many a bad hearing and 
many a bad beating for his pains. In his footsteps there followed 
the countless preachers and teachers who have built up the 
fabric of Christendom through nigh two thousand years. They 
have been personal channels of grace between God and man ; 
and the parish system is based on personal contact between the 
ministers of the Church and small groups of the faithful. In- 
cidentally, this relationship of parochus and paroeciani has 
become complicated and difficult in some countries ; you may 
even find a writer in La Croix asking seriously “ Faillité de la 
paroisse?” But this is not the kind of question an Irish parish 
priest would be eager to discuss, because we are not—yet ?— 
beset by the same problems. Your modern Manichee is sure that 
the Church is a power of darkness, but he has a healthy respect 
for the strength of the parish system. Hence though he may be 
Frank and Ernest, and a very good Dawn Bible student to boot, 
he seldom uses our roof tops to proclaim “revival time” and 
“showers of blessings” and “the way to freedom,” or the region 
of the village pump to peddle his “healing waters” with a 
“keep looking up ; have faith!” Yet you have only to be a 
late-night listener stringing along with your favourite orchestra 
from Radio Luxembourg to be called back to the Bible in such 
seductive ways. And if you are not converted, you will at least 
be impressed by the technique of the programme, the sense 
of urgency of the minister, and the brightness of the minstrelsy. 
Since Radio Luxembourg is not a charitable institution, and 
since these programmes are transcribed from places like Kansas 
and Nebraska, where dollars do not grow on bushes, and since 
the broadcasts go out each day in French, German, Dutch and 
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God knows what other languages, it must be that the toil is 
worth while, and that millions listen and are “saved.” 

The children of light have not been so wise in their genera- 
tion. Not that discs and microphones can ever replace or supp- 
lant the pulpit or the parish church. Not that there is a short 
cut to salvation via the loudspeaker and armchair. But if 
broadcasting can be a means of damaging and vilifying the 
seamless robe, it can also be an effective help towards cherishing 
and strengthening it. In the earlier years of this century, when 
David Sarnoff offered his ‘magic music box” to American 
commercial interests, they were so slow to realise its possibilities 
that they asked the state to take control. And the Christian 
churches were not merely slower still, but even partly hostile. 
Radio rapidly proved itself not a mere gadget but a power and 
2% menace: huge audiences listened to the voices of Father 
Coghlan and Dick Sheppard and William Joyce and André 
Gide and Doctor Goebbels. In the post-war period, governments 
have been more zealous than ever about keeping this power 
under their thumb; and, with state monopoly the rule, the 
Christian message is liable to find itself squeezed into a half- 
hour or so of the Sunday morning, while during the rest of the 
week the Christian living room or kitchen is bombarded by pro- 
grammes that are purely secular or worse. Still, the French- 
speaking Catholic, for instance, can have throughout the week 
his fixed points of Catholic listening if he wants them. The 
Sunday morning broadcast of High Mass always includes a 
sermon: transmissions from the Chapelle des Jeunes Aveugles 
or the Sainte Chapelle sound more intimate and radiogenic than 
from the vastness of a great cathedral ; and the compéres have 
an art that those nearer home could learn from. That Luxem- 
bourg is something more than a date with Marlene or the Ans- 
wer Man is indicated by its half-hour “ Causerie Catholique” 
on Sundays, Thursday’s “Messe des Malades,” and a weekly 
discussion of moral problems in “Za Porte Ouverte.” In this 
last, recently, two priests discussed the morality of a very popular 
daily commercial feature broadcast by the same station. Nor 
is Monte Carlo just a casino: it transmits on Monday evenings 
a programme entitled “Art et Foi” with an address by Mgr. 
Riviére, Bishop of Monaco. Sottens and Brussels have each 
an “‘ Emission Catholique” on Sunday evenings. And on weekdays 
the Belgian short-wave system sends out programmes that keep 
its exiled missionaries in Africa in touch with home. If ever we 
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get round to having a short-wave station, here is a way of filling 
in the intervals between flag-wavings. There are, of course, 
other European countries besides the French-speaking ones, 
and in these there are interesting developments in religious 
broadcasting. A good case, too, could be made for the view 
that religious broadcasting has had a better chance of developing 
in the United States, where there is diverse ownership of 
stations and less state-control, than in countries where a state- 
operated radio preserves little more than a benevolent neutrality 
towards religion. 

But it is time to pass to a unique development in religious 
- broadcasting. In England a monopoly was given to a public 
service corporation, whose first director-general, Lord Reith, 
was greatly concerned that religion be prominent in the pro- 
grammes. In his autobiography, Into the Wind, he writes that 
“without monopoly many things might not have been so easily 
done that were done. The Christian religion and the Sabbath 
might not have had the place and protection they had: the 
place and protection it was right to give them ; the giving of 
which seemed to be approved. The Christian religion, not just 
as a sectional activity among many others but as a fundamental. 
And as to the Sabbath, one day in the week clear of jazz, variety 
and such like: an effort to preserve the inestimable benefit of 
a day different from other days.’”’ When he left the B.B.C. in 
1938, brighter Sunday programmes followed, but there remained 
and was developed his legacy of responsible concern for the 
‘main stream of historic Christianity.”’ His director of religion, 
Dr. Iremonger, strove to make religious broadcasts as effective 
in their own way as any other form of broadcasting : and to 
him were due the first Sunday morning services, the first religious 
broadcasts for sixth forms, the first full-scale religious dramas, 
and the religious programmes in ‘Children’s Hour.’’ As the 
programmes changed with the war and afterwards—Forces, 
Overseas, European, Light, Third, Television—suitable religious 
transmissions were included. A Central Religious Advisory 
Committee considers questions referred to it by the Governors 
and gives advice on plans for programmes. On it all the main 
Christian denominations are represented, and it is in turn advised 
by regional committees and organisers. Account is taken of the 
possibilities and limitations of radio: besides the overhearing 
of ordinary church services, not meant in any case to be over- 
heard at the fireside, listeners have an opportunity of linking 
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their week-days with God through programmes that range 
from five-minute meditations to Third Programme talks. Who 
listens ? According to the present head of religious broadcasting 
“ the majority are neither Christian invalids nor regular members 
of a congregation. Most of them have no vital connection with 
ang church: the fact that they listen to religious broadcasts 
at all, when they could be listening to secular programmes, 
shows that they are looking for some kind of spiritual help.” 
Aid according to the latest annual B.B.C. report: “It was 
estimated than on a typical Sunday about one-third of the 
adult population heard at least one religious broadcast and the 
majority of these listeners were men and women who were not 
regular churchgoers.” Even if many of these had ears and heard 
nut, the statement still remains impressive. 

So the B.B.C. can justly claim that its religious broadcasts 
att as a bridge between the organised religious life of the country 
and the many listeners who seek some religious help but who are 
not active members of any religious organisation. We in this 
country are not yet troubled by the spectre of man’s unbelief, 
but why should we acquiesce complacently in a situation which 
may leave a task of bridge-building to those that come after 
us? One of the functions of a radio-system that makes any 
claim to serve a Christian community is at least to reflect the 
Christian spirit of that community. There does not seem to be 
any good reason why Radio Eireann programmes should be less 
Christian than those glanced at above. Slinging a few microphones 
around a church on Sunday mornings, to let listeners overhear 
a High Mass, if they are not too distracted by the shortcomings 
of the commentator—is not by any means good measure, not 
_ even if you throw in during the week oddities of news about the 
displacement of prelates and an occasional bail o Dhia. If there 
were less artiness at secondhand by arty voices, less—unsuccess- 
ful—apeing of the more popular features of the B.B.C., less 
unconcern in high places, less tithing of mint and anise and 
cumin, the measure might improve. 


St. Peter’s College, Weaford. 
WALTER KANE 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 7: 11-16) 


“And he delivered him to his mother,” 


Mons. Broghezio, Vicar of S. Massimo in Turin, was a chap- 
lain in the front line during the Great War and one evening 
when there was hail and snow, as he was finding his way through 
the trenches to make a visit to his party he heard the voice of a 
young man singing quietly and happily. He went up to him and 
found that it was the soldier on guard duty who was fighting 
against the cold, the dark and the danger by raising his beautiful 
voice in song. 

“Excuse me, but aren’t you afraid, here only a stone’s 

throw away from the enemy ?” he said to him. 
“Me afraid? My mother is saying her Rosary for me at 
this very moment, sir, and when my mother prays for me I am 
safe from all danger. I fee] peaceful and I feel too a tremendous 
urge to let the others know that I am happy.” 

Trust like this is very touching, and strikes us because that 
soldier realised that it is impossible that God should not hear 
a mother’s prayers. 

Jesus has shown us this in the episode that the Church 
reminds us of this Sunday. A funeral passes by carrying the son 
of 1 widow, her only son, to the grave, and the Redeemer “had 
conipassion on her’; He saw that mother’s tears although 
she did not ask in words. Her face, her sorrow and her tears 
cried for pity. So Jesus said to her, ‘“Weep not.” 

He stopped the men who were carrying the dead man and 
said, “Young man, I say unto thee, arise.” And he that was 
dead sat up and began to speak and was alive ; and He delivered 
him to his mother. 

THE CHRISTIAN MOTHER 


The most important duty a mother has is to love and 
watch. To love one’s own children means to wish for 
their good, both natural and supernatural. It is necessary, 
therefore, to bring them up with kindness together with proper 
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severity, with gentleness together with unfailing discipline and 
with understanding together with strength of purpose. 

Mothers who do not know how to refuse anything to their 
own children are poor mad creatures. Those who never know how 
to punish them do them the worst possible service. Those who 
would rather have beautiful children than good children are 
feeble pagans. 

(a) Thereisascene of great tenderness in a famous film called 
‘Ben Hur,” which was very successful about twenty years ago. 
A mother and a daughter who had become lepers found Ben 
Hur, who had been looking for them for many years and who had 
fallen asleep near the place where he used to live. They wanted 
to wake him up, to hug him and talk to him, but the mother 
restrained herself because she knew that the touch of her dis- 
ease was terrible. So she knelt down beside the sleeping man 
and kissed the soles of his sandals. Then she went away leaving 
her adored son to his fruitless search but still strong and healthy. 

It seems to us that many mothers who are weak or in sin 
ought to have much to learn from this—nvt to impart their 
weakness and inconstancy to their children, to prefer to allow 
those souls which have been entrusted to them suffer a little 
for their own good rather than do them injury by spoiling them. 

(b) Love for one’s children shows itself in untiring watch- 
fulness to prevent the little ones from being contaminated by 
sin. A careful watch ought therefore to be kept on the children 
they play with, their newspapers, films, on the frequency of their 
catechetical instruction and sacraments, on their daily prayers 
and on their school life. 

Let us liken a mother’s loving watchfulness in her educa- 
tional mission—and she will have a reward for this— 
_ with Respa’s wonderful defence of the bodies of the crucified 
rebels in the time of David. The Bible tells that this wife of 
Saul heard that her sons were hanging on the cross and that it 
was forbidden to bury them, so she went up onto the mountain 
and “took sackcloth and spread it for her upon the rock, from 
the beginning of the harvest until water dropped upon them 
out of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest 
on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night’’ (II Samuel, 
21: 10), until David took pity on her and ordered them to be 
sent to him. Even nowadays the wild beasts of passion and 
temptation assault young souls. A mother must defend them if 
she wants to win them for the Lord. 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Luke 14: 1-2.) 


The First Place 


Hello, the Catholic writer who engaged in the battle against 
the mediocrity and fear of so many Christians towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, once wrote: “‘Badness and stupidity 
have conspired for centuries to make virtue look silly and lacking 
in spirit, poor and insignificant.” It is because of this tendency 
that we have come to look upon the virtue of humility as the 
pose of weakness if not of impotence. 

Once again the Divine Master-wishes to remind us that on 
the contrary we must build our whole spiritual life on a founda- 
tion of real humility and gives us a sharp warning in today’s 
gospel. He cures a poor man who is sick of the dropsy (dropsy 
is an illness which represents the distension of the haughty and 
the proud) and then observing how the guests at dinner thought- 
lessty chose the best seats at the table, He expounded in a par- 
able the famous words, “Everyone that exalteth himself shall 
be humbled and he that humbleth hinself shall be exalted.” 

Here we can analyse the harmony of Christian values which 
implies the true knowledge of ourselves, that frees us from pride, 
the true humbling of ourselves, before God and our fellow men. 


SELF KNOWLEDGE 


‘“‘When thou art invited to a wedding sit not down in the 
first place, lest perhaps one more honourable than thou be 
invited by him and he that invited thee and him come and say 
to thee, ‘Give this man place.’ ” 

(a) In the universe there is ascale of values that should not 
escape the attentive eye of the Christian ; above all there is the 
infinite distance between the Creator and his creatures; the 
beings that are higher than men and who minister to the divine 
orimipotence are also His creatures, but so perfect that the 
brightest angel, Lucifer himself, once thought himself able to 
eq tal the Almighty and rebelled. The first sin was this very 
pride ! 
In his last work, The Temptation of Satan, Papini shows 
him almost wishing to return to amity with God ; a holy virgin 
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tempts him to ask forgiveness; she tells him that the first 
tremor of repentance will be enought to make the Lord forget 
everything. But the Prince of Darkness who was ready to succumb 
to the fascination of this lovely prospect shakes himself suddenly 
and laughs at the pretty dream ; he can never repent or ask 
forgiveness because it would mean recognising his own inferiority 
and humbling himself. ‘No, he will be a rebel for eternity because 
he is proud for eternity.” 


“(b) Adam’s sin was also pride. Our first parents dared to 
think that they could raise themselves without divine help and, 
tempted in their turn by Satan (‘You shall be as gods’’), they 
disobeyed in wishing for a greater and complete knowledge of 
good and evil, in seeking immortality. So man had to die, had | 
to renounce so many gifts of knowledge and virtue, became a 
slave to passion and grew gradually more like the beast. (““Homo 
cum in honore esset non intellexit ; comparatus est insipi- 
entibus et similis factus est illis.”’) 


_ Even today it is pride that keeps many souls away from 
friendship with God; they donot realise it and sink into error and 
sin, as St. Catherine of Siena warned us, ““You bear the super- 
natural light and darken the light of nature.”’ (Letters, vol. ITI, 
n 178.) Every one of our sins has its roots in a hidden but impel- 


ling pride. 

(c) In order to redeem us from the dominion of the devil 
and to make reparation for original sin, Jesus humbled himself. 
He, the Word Inearnate and the infinite widsom, the God of 
centuries, made Himself man, and became almost nothing—as 
St. Paul says—became our servant, obeying even unto death 
to teach us humility. 


This virtue has two faces; one is turned to heaven, 
- to which we are indebted for our position as creatures, who are 
in all things dependent on God and thus forced to live in essential 
obedience (remember the Greek dictum, “know thyself,” and 
Tbsen’s “Be thyself”) ; the other face is turned towards our 
brothers, and for that we must recognise that we are all equal 
since we all owe our gifts to Our Lord—think of the legendary 
Round Table of King Arthur, where all the knights sat in a 
circle so that none should think himself higher than the others ; 
we too are all diners at a feast where no one has the right to a 
higher place except by virtue of divine Grace. 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 22 : 34-36) 


Let us speak of Christ 


A Florentine sister of many centuries ago, pulling at the 
rope to ring the bell of her monastery used to repeat in anguish, 
“Love is rejected, Love is rejected.” 

This cry of St. Mary Magdalen, Patron of the Insane, 
reverberates like an echo in our hearts when we look at the 
indifference that humanity continues to show for Jesus. 

Yet every life and every action, “everything depends’’— 
as Dostoievski declares in a novel—on the fact of Christ’s 
being accepted as a definite ideal on earth, and thus on faith in 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 


The whole problem of religion, and thus the problem of our 
existence is contained in the question of the divinity of Jesus ; 
whether they suspect it or not, every sinner, the cold-hearted 
ones with no religious background, those who are divorced 
from the Church, the indifferent, do not want to believe that 
Christ is God. They admit His doctrine, but for them Christ 
is just a man. 

(a) The process is always the same; they believed ‘on 
their mother’s knees,” then came the turmoil of passion, and 
since Christ’s doctrine commanded resistance, and they did not 
want to resist, they began to want to doubt. And they persuaded 
themselves that it was better not to believe in the divinity of 
Christ ; otherwise they would have had to renounce their base 
pleasures, follow the morality of Christian love, combat their 
selfishness as the Redeemer teaches us. It is better to think 
that He could be mistaken, that He was the victim of an illusion, 
that He was a Utopian. 

(b) On the evening of Maundy Thursday in 1948 in Antig- 
nano, Livorno, a Jesuit father mounted the pulpit for the tradi- 
tional Passion sermon ; the church of that red town was packed 
unbelievably full; while he was developing the gospel story 
the good father wanted to make a few sage applications of the 
moral to his audience and so he said that there were still Pharisees 
who condemned Christ, in the person of so many bishops and 
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priests, to death, beyond the iron curtain. That was enough 
for the whole company to begin murmuring until a Communist 
shouted, “Stop talking politics, we want to hear the story of the 
Passion.” 

“But what good does it do you?” the preacher replied 
amid the tumult, “what good does it do you to hear that the 
Son of God died for you if you won’t obey him ?%”’ 

‘“‘We don’t care whether he was the Son of God,” the man 
answered, “He was a proletarian like us and we want to 
hear how and why the capitalists killed Him.” 

Do you understand ? For this Livornian Jesus was no more 
than a great proletarian of the ancient world ; for him nothing 
else mattered ; He was useful only as an example of victimisa- 
tion by the rich. 

(ec) On the other hand there are those who consider Christ 
aesthetically and sentimentally, and who now devoted to modern 
paganism, delight in sceptical discussions of His doctrine, as 
of that of any other thinker who has been superseded. 

Arnold Lunn, the famous English sportsman who became 
a convert to Catholicism, once heard a friend say to him, “I 
am not inclined to believe that Christ is God because Christ is 
incomplete. If God became man,” he maintained stupidly, 
“‘He would combine in Himself the philosophy of Shakespeare, 
the humour of Rabelais and the tears of Aeschylus” (Ora Ci Vedo, 
S.E.I. Turin, 1937, n.747). 

They have no faith; they have made themselves false 
ideals, of which they become the slaves, out of convenience, 
laziness or affectation. There is not one agnostic who can say 
he has lost faith simply through reason ; it is rather because 
he is afraid his faith will cost him something ; so he gives up 
thinking about it, and praying and trusting. 


Wuy DEPRIVE OURSELVES OF JOY ? 


If for us Christ, even with His wonderful doctrine, is only 
@ man, our life will not have any significance, we shall pass like 
clouds fleeing across the scene of the world, and we shall fall 
into a sequence of failures and terrifying defeats. Whoever 
does not believe in the divinity of Christ is unable to rejoice, 
sirce, as we have seen, only His “possession” and contact can 
give us happiness here on earth. 

(a) Before the Redeemer’s coming, the universe which was 
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called ‘‘the discourse of God,”’ was “‘a shapeless poem where ridicul- 
ous lines, of which Marcus Aurelius speaks, abounded; sentences. 
and words were confused ; it was all a sorry mixture of dis- 
order with a few details, in contrast, which had in them something 
sublime. With Christ, everything acquired sense, reason and 
value.” Thus writes Sertillanges (Vita Cattolica, Qesimiana 
Brescia, 1938, vol. I, p.21). 

(b) If Jesus Christ were not risen again, demonstrating 
undeniably His divinity, we are the most unfortunate and mad 
of men, warned the Apostle of the Gentiles, and in fact we should 
be sacrificing ourselves to the weak and uncertain word of a man 
like ourselves who could deceive himself and deceive us. But 
instead, supported by the divine gift of faith, we realise 
that we do not merely know God only through Jesus but that 
only through Him do we know ourselves. We do not know life 
and death except through Jesus Christ ; without Jesus Christ 
‘we do not know what our existence is, or our end, or God, or 
ourselves”? (Pascal Pensées ed. Brunsch n. 547). 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 17: 1-8) 


Sins and Trust 


An ejaculation held dearest to the heart of St. Margherita 
Aracgne, which has spread widely among the faithful, runs, 
“Sacred Heart of Jesus, I trust in You.’’ We must certainly 
not form our devotions simply on a basis of ejaculations that 
just slip from our tongues, for our religion is not a thing of the 
tongue but a religion of the heart, interior not exterior. 
However, it is a beautiful ejaculation—as a repetition of 
love in the form of confidence and of that self-conquest that St. 
Catherine of Siena spoke of as “drowning in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

To the woman troubled with an issue of blood who touched 
His garment He said, “Be of good heart, daughter, thy 
faith hath made thee whole” (Mark 9: 22); to His disciples, 
when he appears on the waves like an apparition He repeats,. 
“Have a good heart. It is I, fear ye not” (Mark 6: 50); and 
He says to all of us, “In the world ye shall have tribula- 
tion ; but be of good cheer; I have overcome the world” 
(John 16: 33). 

The Gospel offers us a further exhortation of Jesus for us. 
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to have confidence ; they show Him a man sick of the palsy, 
and the Divine Healer exclaims, to the stupefaction of those 
with Him, “Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 
And to show that He has power to forgive the sick man’s sins, 
he also cures his body ; the paralytic restored to health takes up 
his bed, on which they had brought him there, and goes home. 

To have confidence like that of the paralytic, we must believe 
vigorously, remain in innocence like children and love God with 
the completest dedication. 


On His WorpD 


Confidence in Jesus means not placing any faith in ourselves 
except in so far as we know and believe intensely that He wishes 
to help us. 

_ (a) In many people the problem is not lack of faith so 
much as lack of sufficient thought. Some years ago the famous 
Italian comedian Giovanni Mosca put on a play at the Eliseo in 
Rome called “The Ex-Pupil.” A school inspector at one point 
in the play asks a teacher, ‘‘What progress in religion?” He 
answered, “It’s bad here. There are no more atheists.” “But 
how can that mean bad?” “Oh yes,” he answered, ‘where 
can you find those good atheists who once upon a time used to 
look up to heaven and challenge it shouting ‘I don’t believe’ ? 
At night, poor things, they couldn’t sleep for fear, and during the 
daytime they went about in crowds, always in terror of finding 
themselves face to face with the God they denied. They were 
the proof of the existence of God. And then when they were old, 
they were all there in church, in the front pews, their arms 
outstretched so that Jesus could see them, like zealous school 
children wanting to be noticed by the teacher.” Those were 
the days when religion flourished indeed. Today they have all 
grown lukewarm. There is no one to ery, “I don’t believe ?” 
The problem of God is the problem of luxury excess ; we are 
too much occupied by the wireless, business, speed, travelling, 
ete. 

(b) It is precisely because we are lukewarm and engrossed . 
aid distracted by other affairs that we cannot trust in God as 
we should and thus do not receive the help we need for sanctifica- 
tion. I hope there are at least a dozen people with us here today 
who say the act of faith every day. I should like to ask them 
“Have you ever wondered what you are saying when you affirm— 
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Ibelievefirmly in what You, the infallible Truth, have revealed 
and the Holy Church tells us to believe?’’ It is the expression of 
an ardent proposal to accept on the testimony of the Word 
Incarnate the entire Gospel and its promises and commands, to 
believe that Jesus desires and is able to help us at every instant, 
and to trust completely in Him and rest always on the support 
of His clearly true words. 

(c) “I can do all things in Him that giveth me strength,” 
St. Paul assures us. We should have confidence if we could give 
witness of our faith and our love. St. Dominic during his apostol- 
ate among the heretics, who hated him to death, was once asked 
by some Albigensians, ‘If you fall among our hands what death 
would you prefer to die ? ” 

“T should pray you,” the saint replied, ‘to cut me to pieces 
so that I could suffer to the greatest possible extent to give 
witness of my trust in Christ, who suffered on the Cross for 
truth.” 

REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


THE WORLDLY MIND 


We generally understand the Church’s worldliness to 
be the love of wealth and luxury among churchmen ; this 
is of course a great evil, but it is not the worst. Worldliness 
of mentality, if it were to overtake her, would be much 
more disastrous for the Church than worldliness of 
apparel. By worldliness of mind we understand the 
relinquishing in practice of other-worldliness, so that 
moral and even spiritual standards would be based, not 
on the furtherance of the glory of the Lord, but on what is 
to the profit of man. 

—Vonier : The Spirit and the Bride, p. 84 


‘ 
‘ 


DOCUMENT 


The following is an Encyclical Letter of His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, written on the occasion of the eighth 
centenary of the death of Saint Bernard. 


HE Mellifluous Doctor, ‘the last of the Fathers, but certainly 
not inferior to the earlier ones,”! was remarkable for such 
qualities of nature and of mind, which were enriched by 

God with heavenly gifts, that in the varied and. oftentimes 

stormy circumstances of his times, he seemed to dominate by his 

sanctity, wisdom, and most prudent counsel. Wherefore, he 
has been lauded with great praise, not only by the Sovereign 

Pontiffs, and writers of the Catholic Church, but also and not 

infrequently by heretics. Thus when, in the midst of universal 

jubilation, Our Predecessor, Alexander III, of happy memory, 
inscribed him among the canonized saints, he wrote reverently : 

‘“‘We have passed in review the holy and venerable life of this 

same blessed man, showing how, with the assistance of a special 

gift of grace, he was not only in himself a shining example 
of sanctity and religion, but also radiated brilliance throughout 
the entire Church of God through faith and doctrine. There 
is hardly a corner of holy Christiandom which does not know 
of the fruit he produced in the house of God by word and example; 
since he transmitted the precepts of our holy religion even to 
foreign and barbarian nations, and called back a countless 
multitude of sinners . . . to the right path of the spiritual life.’’? 
‘““He was,” as Cardinal Baronius writes, “a truly apostolic man, 
even a genuine apostle sent by God, mighty in work and word, 
everywhere and in all things adding lustre to his apostolate 
through the signs that followed, so that he was in nothing inferior 
to the great apostles . . . and should be called . . . at one and the 
same time an adornment and a mainstay of the entire Catholic 

Church.’ 

To these encomiums of highest praise, to which almost 
countless others could be added, We turn Our thoughts at the 
end of this eighth century since the restorer and promoter of 


1 MABILLION, Bernardi Opera, Praef. generalis, n. 23; MIGNE, 
P. L. CLXXXII, 26. 

2 Litt. Apost. Contigit olim, XV Kal. Feb.,1174, Anagniae d. 

* Annal., t. XII, AN. 1153, p. 385, D-E; Rome, ex Tipografia 
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the Holy Cistercian Order piously departed from this mortal 
life, which he had adorned with such great brilliance of doctrine 
and splendour of sanctity. It is a source of gratification so to 
meditate on his merits and to set them forth in writing, that 
not only the Members of his own Order, but also all those who 
find their delights principally in whatever is true, beautiful, 
or holy, may feel themselves spurred on to imitate the effulgent 
example of his virtues. 

His doctrine was drawn almost exclusively from the pages 
of Sacred Scripture and from the Holy Fathers, which he had 
at hand day and night in his profound meditations ; and not 
from the subtle reasonings of dialecticians and philosophers, 
which on more than one occasion he appeared to hold in low 
esteem. But it should be remarked that he does not reject 
that human philosophy which is genuine philosophy, namely, 
that which leads to God, to correct living, and to Christian 
wisdom. Rather does he repudiate that philosophy which, by 
recourse to empty wordiness and clever quibbling, presumes with 
overweening boldness to ascend to divine heights and to delve 
into all the secrets of God, with the result that, as often happened 
in those days, it violated the integrity of faith and fell miserably 
into heresy. 

“Do you see...” he wrote, “how [St. Paul the Apostle*] 
makes the fruit and the utility of knowledge consist in the way 
we know? What is meant by ‘the way we know’? Is it not 
only this, that you should recognise in what order, with what 
application, for what purpose and what things you should know ? 
In what order—that you may first learn the more ardently 
what incites you the more earnestly to love ; for what purpose— 
that you may not learn for vain glory, curiosity, or anything 
of the kind, but only for your own edification and that of your 
neighbour. For there are some who want knowledge for the sole 
purpose of knowing, and this is unseemly curiosity. And there 
are some who seek knowledge in order to be known themselves ; 
and this is unseemly vanity . . . and there are also those who seek 
knowledge in order to sell their knowledge, for example, for 
money or for honours ; and this is unseemly quest for gain. 
But there are also those who seek knowledge in order to edify 


« Cf. Serm. in Festo SS. Apost. Petri et Paulin. 3; Micne, P. L. 
CLXXXIII, 407, and Serm. 3, in Festo Pentec., n. 5; Micne, P. .L 
CLXXXIII, 332-s. 

5 Cf. I. Cor., 8, 2. 
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and this is charity. And there are those who seek knowledge 
in order to be edifled, and this is prudence.’”® 

In the following words, he describes most approptintely: the 
doctrine, or rather the wisdom, which he follows and ardently 
loves: “It is the spirit of wisdom and understanding which, 
like a bee bearing both wax and honey, is able both to kindle 
the light of knowledge and to pour in the savour of grace. 
Hence, let neither one think he has received a kiss, neither he 
who understands the truth but does not love it, nor he who loves 
the truth but does not understand it.”’ ‘‘What would be the good 
of learning without love ? It would puff up. And love without 
learning ? It would go astray.’® ‘Merely to shine is futile ; 
merely to burn is not enough ; to burn and to shine is perfect.’”® 
Then he explains the source of true and genuine doctrine, and 
how it must be united with charity: “God is Wisdom, and 
wal:ts to be loved not only affectionately, but also wisely . 
Otberwise, if you neglect knowledge, the spirit of error will most 
easily lay snares for your zeal ; nor has the wily enemy a more 
effi acious means of removing love from the heart, than if he 
can make a man walk carelessly and imprudently in the path of 

From these words it is clear that in his study and his contem- 
plation under the influence of love rather than through the 
subtlety of human reasoning, Bernard’s sole aim was to direct 
towards the Supreme Truth all the rays of truth which he has 
assembled from many different sources; drawing from them 
light for the guidance of conduct. This is indeed true wisdom, 
which transcends all things human, and brings everything back 
to its source, that is, to God, in order to convert men to Him. 
The Mellifluous Doctor makes his way with deliberate care 
through the uncertain and unsafe winding paths of reasoning, 
not trusting in the keenness of his own mind nor depending upon 
the laborious and artful syllogisms which many of the dialectic- 
ians of his time frequently abused, but, like an eagle, attempting 
to fix his eyes on the sun, he pushes on with swift flight to the 
summit of truth. 


Cantica, Serm. XXXVI, 3; Mianz, P. Z. CLXXXIII, 
-C, D. 
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The charity which impelled him, knows no barriers and, 
so to speak, gives wings to the mind. For him, learning is not the 
final goal, but rather a path leading to God ; it is not something 
cold upon which the mind dwells aimlessly, as though amusing 
itself under the spell of shifting brilliant light, but it is moved, 
impelled, and governed by love. Wherefore, borne up by this 
wisdom and by means of meditation, contemplation, and love, 
Bernard ascends the peak of the mystical life and is united with 
God Himself, at times enjoying almost infinite happiness even 
in this mortal life. 

His style, which is animated, rich, easy-flowing and charac- 
terised by striking expressions, is filled with such pleasing 
unction that it attracts, delights and calls back to heavenly 
things the mind of the reader. It incites to, nourishes and streng- 
thens piety ; it spurs the soul to the pursuit of those good things 
which are not passing or transitory, but true, certain, and ever- 
lasting. For this reason, his writings were always held in high 
honour. And from them the Church herself has inserted into the 
Sacred Liturgy not a few pages redolent of heaven and breathing 
forth the fire of piety.1! They seem to have been nourished with 
the breath of the Divine Spirit, and to shine with a light so res- 
plendent that the course of the centuries is unable to extinguish 
it, since it shines forth from the soul of a writer thirsting after 
truth and love, and yearning to nourish others and to conform 
them to his own image.’ 

It is a pleasure, Venerable Brethren, for the edification of us 
all, to quote from his books some beautiful extracts from this 
. Inystical teaching: ‘We have taught that every soul, even 
though weighed down with sins, ensnared in vice, caught in the 
allurements of the passions, held captive in exile, and imprisoned — 
in the body . . . even, I say, though it be thus damned and in 
despair, can find within itself not only reasons for yearning after 
the hope of pardon and the hope of mercy, but also for making 
bold to aspire to the nuptials of the Word, not hesitating to 
establish a covenant of union with God, and not being ashamed 
to carry the sweet yoke of love along with the King of the Angels. 
What will the soul not dare with Him whose marvellous image 


11 Cfr. Brev. Rom. in festo SS. Nom. Jesu ; die III infra octavam 
Concept. Immac. B. M. V. ; in octava Assumpt. B. M. V. ; in festo 
Septem Dolor. B. M. V.; in festo Sacrat. Rosarii B. M. V.; in festo 
S. Josephi Sp. B. M. C. ; in festo S. Gabrielis Arch. 

12 Cfr. FENELON, Panegyrique de St. Bernard. 
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it sees within itself, and whose striking likeness it recognises in 
itself 7°23 “By this conformity of charity . . . the soul is wedded 
to the Word, when, namely, loving even as she is loved, she 
exhibits herself in her will conformed to Him to Whom she is 
already conformed in her nature. Therefore, if she loves Him 
perfectly she has become His Bride. What can be more sweet 
than such a conformity ? What can be more desirable than this 
charity, whereby thou art enabled of thyself to draw nigh with 
confidence to the Word, to cleave to Him steadfastly, to in- 
terrogate Him familiarly, and to consult Him in all thy doubts 
as audacious in thy desires as thou art capacious in thy under- 
standing ? This is in truth the alliance of holy and spiritual 


marriage. But it is saying too little to call it an alliance: it © 


is rather an embrace. Surely we have then a spiritual embrace 
when the same likes and the same dislikes make one spirit out 
of two. Nor is there any occasion to fear lest the inequality of 
the persons should cause some defect in the harmony of wills, 
since love knows nothing of reverence. Love means an exercise 
of affection, not an exhibition of honour . . . Love is all suficient 
for itself. Whithersoever love comes, it subjugates and renders 
captive to itself all the other affections. Consequently, the 
soul that loves, simply loves and knows nothing else except to 
love.’?14 

After pointing out that God wants to be loved by men rather 
than feared and honoured, he adds this wise and penetrating 
observation : “Love is sufficient of itself; it pleases of itself, 
and for its own sake. It counts as merit to itself and is its own 
reward. Besides itself love requires no motive and seeks no fruit. 
Its fruit is its enjoyment of itself. I love because I love, and I 
love for the sake of loving. A great thing is love, if yet it returns 
to its Principle, if it is restored to its Origin, if it finds its way 
back again to its Fountain-Head, so that it may be thus enabled 
to continue flowing with:an unfailing current. Amongst all the 
emotions, sentiments, and feelings of the soul, love stands dis- 
tinguished in this respect, that in the case of it alone has the 
creature the power to correspond and to make a return to the 
Creator in kind, though not in equality.’ 


78 In Cantica, serm. LXXXIII, 1; Micne, P. Z., CLXXXIII, 
1181-c, D. 
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Since in his prayer, and his contemplation he had frequently 
experienced this divine love, whereby we can be intimately 
united with God, there broke forth from his soul these inspired 
words : “‘Happy is the Soul to whom it has been given to ex- 
perience an embrace of such surpassing delight! This spiritual 
embrace is nothing else than a chaste and holy love, a love 
sweet and pleasant, a love perfectly serence and perfectly pure, 
a love that is mutual, intimate, and strong, a love that joins 
two, not in one flesh, but in one spirit, that makes two to be no 
longer two but one undivided spirit, according to the testimony 
of St. Paul,!* where he says, ‘He who cleaves to the Lord is one 
spirit with Him.’’!” 

In our day this exalted doctrine of the Doctor of Clairvaux 
on the mystical life, which exceeds and can satisfy all human 
desires, seems to be sometimes neglected and relegated to a 
secondary place, or forgotten by many who, completely taken up 
with the worries and business of daily life, seek and desire only 
what is useful and profitable for this mortal life, almost never 
lift their eyes and minds to Heaven, and almost never aspire 
after heavenly things and everlasting benefits. 

Yet, although not all can attain the summit of that exalted 
contemplation of which Bernard speaks with sublime words and 
sentences, and although not all can unite themselves so closely 
with God as to feel themselves linked in a mysterious manner 
with the Supreme Good through the bonds of heavenly marriage ; 
nevertheless, all can and must from time to time life their hearts 
from the earthly things around them to those of heaven, and 
most earnestly love the Supreme Dispenser of all gifts. 

Wherefore, since love for God is gradually growing cold today 
in the hearts of many, or is even not infrequently completely 
quenched, We feel that these writings of the Mellifluous Doctor 
should be attentively meditated ; because from their content, 
which for that matter comes from the Gospels, a new and heaven- 
ly force can flow forth, both into individual and into social 
life in order to guide morality, make it conform with Christian 
precepts and thus be able to provide timely remedies for the 
numerous grave ills now disturbing and besetting society. 
For when men do not have the proper love for their Creator, 
from Whom comes everything they have ; when they do not 


16 Cf. I Cor. 6, 17. 
"In Cantica Serm. LXXXIII, 6; Miene, P. Z., CLXXXIII, 
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love one another, then, as often happens, they are separated 
from ene another by hatred and deceit and engage in mutual 
bitter strife. But God is the most loving Father of us all, and 
we are all brethren in Christ, we whom He redeemed by shedding 
His Precious Blood. Hence, as often as we fail to return God’s 
love or to reverently recognise His divine fatherhood, the bonds 
of brotherly love are unfortunately shattered and—as alas can 
frequently be seen—discord, contention and enmity unhappily | 
break forth, and can go so far as to undermine and destroy : 
the very foundations of human society. i 

Hence, that divine love with which the Doctor of Clairvaux 
was 80 ardently aflame must be re-enkindled in the hearts of all 
men, if we desire the restoration of Christian morality, if the iq 
Catholic religion is to carry out its mission successfully, and if, i 
through the calming of dissension and the restoration of order i" 
in justice and equity, serene peace is to shine forth for a weary 
and worried human race. 

May those who have embraced the Order of the Mellifluous 
Doctor, and all the members of the clergy, whose special task it 
is to exhort and urge others to the fervour of divine love, be en- 
flamed in a most ardent manner with that love with which we 
must always be most passionately united with God. In our own fi 
day, more than at any other time—as We have said—men : 
are in need of this divine love ; family life needs it ; the whole of ‘gf 
human society needs it. Where it burns and urges souls.on to 
God, Who is the supreme goal of all mortals, all other virtues i 
wax strong ; when, on the contrary, it is absent or has died out, | 
then tranquillity, peace, joy and all other genuine good things 
gradually disappear or are completely destroyed, since they flow 
from Him who is “love.”#* 
Of this divine charity no one, perhaps, has spoken more ex- 4 


cellently, more profoundly, or more ardently than Bernard : 
“The reason for loving God,” as he says, “‘is God ; the measure of 
this love is to love without measure.’’!® “‘Where there is love, 
there is no labour, but delight.”®° He admits having experienced 
this love himself when he writes: “O holy and chaste love! O 
sweet and soothing affection! . . . It is the more soothing and 
more sweet, the more the whole of that which is experienced is q 


18 T Joan., 4, 8. 
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divine. To have such love, means being made like God.”’?4 And 
elsewhere : “It is good for me, O Lord, to embrace Thee all the 
more in tribulation, to have Thee with me in the furnace of trial 
rather than to be without Thee, even in heaven.’’?? But when he 
touches upon that supreme and perfect love whereby he is 
united with God Himself in intimate wedlock, then he enjoys a 
happiness and a peace, than which none other can be greater : 
“O place of true rest . . . For we do not here behold God either, 
as it were, excited with anger, or as if distracted with care ; 
but His will is proved to be ‘good and acceptable and perfect.’ 

This vision soothes instead of terrifying. It lulls to rest, instead 
of arousing, our unquiet curiosity. It calms the mind instead of 
fatiguing it. Here is found perfect repose. The tranquillity of 
God tranquilises all about Him, and the contemplation of His 
rest is rest to the soul.”3- 

‘However, this perfect quiet is not the death of the mind but 
its true life. “ ... Instead of bringing darkness and torpor, the 
sleep of the Spouse is wakeful and life-giving ; it illuminates the 
mind, expels the death of sin, and bestows immortality. Never- 
theless, it is a true sleep, which transports rather than stupefies 
the faculties. It is also a true death. This I affirm without the 
least hesitation, since the Apostle says, in commendation of 
some who were still living in the flesh,4 ‘You are dead, and your 
life is hid with Christ in God.’ 

‘This perfect quiet of the mind, in which we enjoy the loving 
God by returning His love, and by which we turn and direct 
ourselves and all we have to Him, does not reduce us to laziness, 
sloth and inertia, but awakens an assiduous, efficient and active 
zeal that spurs us on to procure our own salvation and, with the 
help of God, that of others also. For this exalted contemplation 
and meditation, which is actuated and impelled by divine love, 
“regulates the affections, directs the actions, cuts away all exces- 
ses, forms the character, orders and ennobles the life, and lastly 
.... endows the understanding with a knowledge of things divine 
and human. It... distinguishes what is confused, unites what is 


21 De Diligendo Deo, c. X, 28 ; Mianz, P. L., CLX XXII, 991-a. 
‘ial In Ps. CLXXXX, Serm. XVII, 4; Miane, P. L., CLXXXIII, 
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divided, collects what is scattered, discovers what is concealed, 
searches out what is true, examines what is probable, exposes 
what is false and deceptive. It... preordains what we have to 
do, and passes in review what has been accomplished, so that 
nothing disordered may remain in the mind, nor anything 
require correction. It... finally ... makes provision for adversity 
and thus endures misfortune, as it were, without feeling it, of 
which the former is the part of prudence, and the latter the 
function of fortitude.’’** 

And in fact, although he longs to remain fixed in this most 
exalted and sweet contemplation and meditation, which is 
nourished by the Spirit of God, the Doctor of Clairvaux does not 
remain confined within the walls of his cell that ‘““waxes sweet 
by being dwelled in’?’ but is at hand with counsel, word and 
action wherever the interests of God and Church are at stake. 
For he was wont to observe that ‘‘no one ought to live for himself 
alone, but for all.”2* And moreover he wrote about himself 
and his followers : ‘‘In like manner, the laws of fraternity and of 
human society give our brethren, amongst whom we live, a 
claim upon us for counsel and assistance.’’?® When with sorrowing 
mind he beheld the holy faith endangered or troubled, he spared 
neither labours, nor journeyings, nor any manner of pains to 
come stoutly to its defence, or to bring it whatever assistance 
he could. “I do not regard any of the affairs of God,” he said, 
“as things in which I have no concern.” And to St. Louis of 
France he penned these spirited words : ‘‘We sons of the Church 
cannot on any account overlook the injuries done to our mother, 
and the way in which she is despised and trodden under foot... 
We will certainly make a stand and fight even to death, if need 
be, for our mother with the weapons allowed us ; not with shield 
and sword, but with prayers and lamentations to God.’’34 

To Abbot Peter of Cluny he wrote : ‘And I glory in tribula- 
tions if I have been counted worthy to endure any for the sake 
of the Church. This, truly, is my glory, and the lifting up of my 
head : the triumph of the Church. For if we have been sharers 


36 De Consid. I. Cc. 7 H MIGNE, CLXXXII, L., T37-a, B. 

27 De Imit. Christi, I, 20, 5. 
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of her troubles, we shall be also of her consolation. We must 
work and suffer with our mother... ’? 

When the mystical body of Christ was torn by so grave a 
schism that even good men on both sides became heated in dis- 
pute, he bent all his efforts on settling disagreements and happily 
restoring unity of mind. When princes, led by desire of earthly 
dominion, were divided by fearful enmity, and the welfare of 
nations was thereby seriously threatened, he was ever the arbi- 
trator of peace and the architect of mutual accord. When, finally 
the holy places of Palestine, hallowed by the blood of our Divine 
Saviour, were threatened with gravest danger, and were hard 
pressed by foreign armies, at the command of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, with loud voice and still farther-reaching charity, he roused 
Christian princes and peoples to undertake a new crusade ; and if 
indeed it was not brought to a successful conclusion, the fault 
was surely not his. 

And above all, when the integrity of Catholic faith and 
morals, the sacred heritage handed down by our forefathers, was 
jeopardised, especially by the activities of Abelard, Arnold of 
Brescia and Gilbert de la Poree, strong in the grace of God, he 
spared no pains in composing books replete with the deepest 
wisdom and making laborious journeys, that errors might be 
dispelled and condemned, and that the victims of error might as 
far as possible be recalled to the straight path and to virtuous 
living. 

But since he was well aware that in matters of this kind the 
authority of the Roman Pontiff prevails over the opinions of 
learned men, he took care to introduce that authority which 
he recognised as supreme and infallible in settling such questions. 
To his former disciple, our predecessor of blessed memory, 
Eugene ITI, he wrote these words which reflect at once his exceed- 
ing great love and reverence and that familiarity which becomes 
the saints : ‘Parental love knows nothing of lordship ; it recog- 
nises not a master but a child even in him who wears the tiara... 
Therefore shall I admonish thee now, not as a master, but as a 
mother, yea, as a most loving mother.’’3% 

Then he addresses him with these powerful words : ‘‘Who 
art thou? Thou art the High Priest and the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Thou art the Prince of pastors and the Heir of the apostles .. . by 
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thy ‘ilieatans a Peter ; and by thy unction, a Christ. Thou 
art he to whom the keys have been delivered and the sheep 
entrusted. There are indeed other gate-keepers of heaven, and 
there are other shepherds of the flock ; but thou art in both res- 
pects more glorious than they in proportion as thou hast inherited 
a more excellent name. They have assigned to them particular 
portions of the flock, his own to each ; whereas thou art given 
charge of.all the sheep, as the one Chief Shepherd of the whole 
flock. Yea, not only of the sheep, but of the other pastors also 
art thou the sole supreme Shepherd.’** And again: “He who 
wishes to discover something which does not appertain to thy 
charge, wili have to go outside the world.’’*5 


In clear and simple fashion he acknowledges the infallible © 


magisterium of the Roman Pontiff in questions of faith and mor- 
als. For recognising the errors of Abelard, who when he “speaks 
of the Trinity savours of Arius; when of grace, of Pelagius ; 
when of the person of Christ, uf Nestorious,’’%* “‘who... predicated 
degrees in theTrinity,measure in majesty, numbers in eternity,”’*” 
and in whom “human reason usurps for itself everything and 
leaves nothing for faith’;°* he not only shatters, weakens and 
refutes his subtle, specious and fallacious tricks and sophisms, 
but also on this subject writes to Our predecessor of immortal 
memory Innocent II these words of utmost importance : “Your 
See should be informed of all dangers that may arise, especially 
those that touch of faith. For I consider it meet that damage to 
the faith be repaired in the particular place where faith is per- 
fectly whole. These indeed are the prerogatives of this See... 
It is time, most loving Father, that you recognised your pre- 
eminence. Then do you really take the place of Peter, whose See 
you hold, when by your admonition you confirm hearts weak, 
when by your authority you break the corruptors of the faith®® 
But whence this humble monk with hardly any human 
means at his dispusal was able to draw the strength to overcome 
difficulties of the must arduous kind, to settle the most intricate 
questions, and to solve the most troublesome cases, can only be 
understood when one considers the exalted sanctity of life which 
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distinguished him, and his great zeal for truth. For, as we have 
said, he was above all on fire with a most burning charity towards 
God and his neighbour (which, as you know, Venerable Bre- 
thren, is the chief and as it were all-embracing commandment 
of the Gospel), so that he was not only united to the heavenly 
Father by a continuous mystical bond, but he desired nothing 
more than to win men to Christ, to uphold the most sacred 
rights of the Church, and to :lefend with all his heart the integ- 
rity of the Catholic faith. 

Although he was held in great favour and esteem by Popes, 
princes and peoples, he was not puffed up, he did not grasp at 
the slippery and empty glory of men, but ever shone with that 
Christian humility which “acquires other virtues . . . having ac- 
quired them, keeps them . . . keeping them, perfects them”; 
so that “without itthe others do not even seem to be virtues.” 
Wherefore “proffered honour did not tempt his soul, nor did he set 
his foot on the downward path of worldly glory ; and the tiara 
and ring delighted him no more than the lecture platform and 
garden hoe.”*? And while he undertook such great and frequent 
labours for the glory of God and the benefit of the Christian name, 
he was wont to call himself “the useless servant of the servants 
of God,” “a vile worm,’ “a sterile tree,’’45 “« sinner, ashes . 
This Christian humility, as well as the other virtues, he nourished 
by assiduous contemplation of heavenly things, and by fervent 
prayer to God, by which he called down grace from on high on 
the labours undertaken by himself and his followers. 

So ardent was the love he bore in a special manner to Jesus 
Christ Our Divine Saviour that under its influence and excite- 
ment he penned the beautiful and lofty pages which still arcus- 
the admiration and enkindle the devotion of all readers. “‘Whai 
can so enrich the soul that reflects upon it as the holy name of 
Jesus? What can... fortify the virtues, engender good and 
honourable dispositions, foster holy affections ? Dry is every kind 
of spiritual food, which this oil does not moisten. Insipid, what- 
ever this salt does not season. If thou writest, thy composition 


«© De moribus et off. Episc., seu Epist. 42, 5, 19; Mianz, P. L. 
OLXXXII, 821-4. 


4 Vita Prima, II. 25; Mienz, P. L., CLXXXV, 283-B. 

Fpist., 37; Miane, P. L., CLXXXII, 143-s. 

“ Epist., 215 ; Mianz, P. L. CLXXXII, 379-s. 

«5 Vitia Prima, V. 12 ; Mianz, P. L., CLXXXV, 358-p. 

In Cantica, Serm. LX XI, 5; Mianz, P. L., CLXXXITI, 1123-p. 
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has no charms for me, unless I read there the name of Jesus. 
If thou disputest or conversest I find no pleasure in thy words, 
unless I hear there the name of Jesus. Jesus is honey in the mouth, 
melody in the ear, jubilation in the heart. Yet not alone is that 
name light and food. It is also medicine. Is any amongst you 
sad ? Let the name of Jesus enter his heart ; let it leap thence to 
his mouth ; and lo! the light that radiates from that name shall 
scatter every cloud and restore tranquillity. Has some one per- 
petrated a crime, and, moreover, abandoning hope, is rushing 
in desperation towards the snare of death ? Let him but invoke 
this vivifying name, and straightway he shall experience a renewal 
of courage . .. Whoever, when trembling with terror in the pre- 
sence of danger, has not immediately felt his spirits revive and — 
his fears departing as soon as he called upon this name of power ? 

. . . There is nothing so efficacious as the name of Jesus for 
restraining the violence of anger, depressing the swellings of pride, 
healing the smarting wound of envy... ’’4? 

To this fervent love for Jesus Christ was joined a most sweet 
and tender devotion towards his glorious Mother, whose maternal 
love he repaid with filial affection, and whom he jealously hon- 
oured. So great was his confidence in her most powerful inter- 
cession that he did not hesitate to write: “It is the will of God 
that we should have nothing which has not passed through the 
hands of Mary.”4* Likewise: ‘Such is the will of God, Who 
would have us to obtain everything through the hands of Mary.’’4® 

And here it is well, Venerable Brethren, to propose to the 
consideration of all a page in praise of Mary than which there is 
perhaps none more beautiful, more impassioned, more apt to 
- excite love for her, more useful for stirring devotion and inspiring 
imitation of her virtuous example : ‘Mary .. . is interpreted to 
mean ‘Star of the Sea’ and admirably suits the Virgin Mother. 
There is indeed a wonderful appropriateness in this comparison 
of her to a star, because as a star sends out its ray without detri- 
ment to itself, so did the Virgin bring forth her Child without 
injury to her integrity. And as the ray emitted does not diminish 
the brightness of the star, so neither did the Child born of her 
tarnish the beauty of Mary’s virginity. She is therefore that 


pie «7 In Cantica, Serm. XV, 6; Mianz, P. L., CLXXXIII, 846-p, 
“A, B. 
saga In vigil. Nat. Domini, Serm. ITI, 10 ; Mianz, P. L., CLXXXIII, 
49 Serm. in Nat. Mariae, 7; Miane, P. L., CLXXXIII, 441-3. 
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glorious star, which, according to prophecy, arose out of Jacob, 
whose ray illumines the entire earth, whose splendour shines out 
conspicuously in heaven and reaches even unto hell .. . She, I say, 
is that resplendent and radiant star, placed as a necessary beacon 
above life’s great and spacious sea, glittering with merits, lumi- 
nous with examples for our imitation. Oh, who soever thou art 
that perceivest thyself during this mortal existence to be rather 
floating in the treacherous waters, at the mercy of the winds and 
the waves, than walking secure on the stable earth, turn not 
away thine eyes from the splendour of this guiding star, unless 
thou wishest to be submerged by the tempest ! When the storms 
of temptation burst upon thee, when thou seest thyself driven 
upon the rocks by tribulation, look up at the star,.call upon Mary. 
When buffeted by the billows of pride, or ambition, or hatred, or 
jealousy, look up at the star, call upon Mary. Should anger, or 
averice, or carnal desires violently assail the little vessel of thy 
soul, look up at the star, call upon Mary. If troubled on account 
of the heinousness of thy sins, confounded at the filthy state of 
thy conscience, and terrified at the thought of the awful judg- 
ment to come, thou art beginning to sink into the bottomless gulf 
of sadness and to be absorbed in the abyss of despair, oh, then 
think of Mary. In dangers, in doubts, in difficulties, think of Mary, 
call upon Mary. Let not her name depart from thy lips, never 
suffer it to leave thy heart. And that thou mayest more surely 
obtain the assistance of her prayer, neglect not to walk in her 
footsteps. With her for guide, thou shalt never go astray; whilst 
invoking her, thou shalt never lose heart ; so long as she is in 
thy mind, thou art safe from deception ; whilst she holds thy 
hand, thou canst not fall; under her protection, thou hast 
nothing to fear ; if she walks before thee, thou shalt not grow 
weary ; if she shows thee favour, thou shalt reach the goal.’ 

We can think of no better way to conclude this Encyclical 
Letter than with the words of the Mellifluous Doctor to invite 
all to practise an ever-growing devotion to the loving Mother 
of God, and according to their respective state in life to imitate 
diligently her exalted virtues. If at the beginning of the twelfth 
century grave dangers threatened the Church and human society, 
the imminent perils of our own age are hardly less formidable. 
The Catholic faith, supreme solace of mankind, often languishes 


5° Hom. II super “Missus est,” 17; P. L., CLX XXIII, 
70-B, C, D, 71-A. 
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in souls, and in many regions and countries is even subjected to 
the bitterest public attacks. With the Christian religion either 
neglected or cruelly destroyed, public and private morals, alas, 
are seen to stray from the straight way, and often over the tor- 
tuous windings of error to end miserably in vice. 

Charity, which is the bond of perfection, concord and peace, 
is replaced by hatred, enmities and discords. 

A certain inquietude, anxiety and fear have invaded the 
minds of men ; it is truly to be greatly feared that if the light of 
the Gospel gradually abates and wanes in the minds of many, or 
if—what is even worse—they utterly reject it, the very founda- 
tions of civil and domestic society will collapse, and more evil 
and unhappier times will result. 

Therefore as the Doctor of Clairvaux sought and obtained 

_from the Virgin Mother Mary help for the troubles of his times, 
let us all through the same great devotion and prayer so strive 
to move our divine Mother that she will obtain from God timely 
relief from these grave evils which have either already come upon 
us or may yet befall, and that she who is benign and most power- 
ful will by the help of God grant that the sincere, solid and fruit- 
ful peace of the Church may at last dawn on all nations and 
peoples. 

Such be, through the intercession of Bernard, the rich and 
salutary effects of the centenary celebration of his most holy 
death. Let all join Us in prayer for this intention, while, study- 
ing and meditating on the example of the Mellifluous Doctor, 
they strive earnestly and eagerly to follow in his footsteps. 

As a pledge of these salutary fruits, We bestow with heart- 
felt affection Our Apostolic Blessing upon you, Venerable 
Br thers, upon the flocks committed to your care and in a special 
manner on those who have embraced the Institute of St. Bernard. 

Given at Rome in St. Peter’s, on the Feast of Pentecost, 
the twenty-fourth day of May of the year 1953, the fifteenth of 
Ove pontificate. 

Prius XII 
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Request from India 


EprIror, 

Some time ago a couple of back 
nuinbers of The Furrow happened 
to come my way. I was at once 
taken by the neat appearance 
and format and even more by the 
contents, and concluded that this 
is a review that should be on the 
table of the Seminary Reading 
Roum. 

St. Albert’s Seminary is train- 
ing the indigenous clergy of 
several dioceses of this side of 
India. Apart from Latin, English 
is the only non-Indian language 
our seminarians read and speak. 
The Furrow, which is not high- 
brow and aims at being practical, 


will certainly appeal to our stud- 
ents and prove instructive and 
stimulating. 

I am sure one of your readers 
would like to get us a subscription 
to The Furrow, or to remail his 
copy to us and thus contribute 
to the training of holy and efficient 
priests for the Church in India. 
We should be very grateful in- 
deed for such a fine and useful 


(REv.) FRANCIS EELEN,S.J. 


Librarian 
St. Alberit’s Seminary, 
P. O. Boz 6., 
Ranchi (Bihar), 
India. 


Assistance at Mass 


DEAR Sir,_ 

The following are some of the 
methods of assistance at Mass 
that I have come across in the 
last few years: 


(a) The dialogue Mass proper, 
in which, besides the server’s 
responses, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Agnus Dei and Domine, Non 
Sum Dignus for communion of 
the faithful are recited by the 
congregation in Latin. 


(6) The dialogue Mass with 
vernacular additions. The verna- 
cular additions are (i) congrega- 
tional recitation of the offertory 
prayers from Suscipe Sancte to 
Veni, Sanctificator inclusive, Sus- 
cipe Sancta Trinitas, Pater Noster, 
Itbera, the three pre-Communion 
prayers; (ii) recitation by a 
lay reader, concurrently with the 
celebrant of Introit, Collect, Ep- 
istle, Gospel, Offertory-verse, Com- 


munion-verse, Post-Communion. 


(c) The dialogue Mass with the 
addition of two or three Eucharis- 
tic hymns, one at the Offertory, 
one at the Consecration, possibly 
one at the communion of the 
faithful. 


(d) The congregation alternates 
with a lay leader in reciting the 
psalm Judica, the congregation 
but not the lay-reader recites 
the Confiteor, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Offertory Prayers, Sanctus, Pater 
Noster, Libera Nos, Agnus Dei, 
pre-Communion prayers are reci- 
ted in common. The leader 
alone recites Introit, Collect, Ep- 
istle, Gospel, Communion-verse, 
Post-Communion. All is done in 
the vernacular, concurrently with 
the celebrant. 


The types of congregation using 
these methods were as follows: 
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Those using method (a) were, 
(i) small parishes in Great Britain, 
including several which did not 
have schools; (ii) high-school 
and ollege congregations in the 
U.S... ; (iii) communities of sis- 
ters in U.S.A.; (iv) a national 
conventic': of a laymen’s organi- 
sation in Great Britain. Those 
who used method (b) were, (i) 
high-school and college congrega- 
tions in U.S.A.: (ii) week-end 
vetreat-groups in U.S.A.; (iii) 
German youth groups. Those who 
used method (c) were, (i) high- 
schoo] und college congregations 
in U.S.A.; (ii) German youth 
groups; (iii) congregation of chil- 
dren in Great Britain. Those 
who used method (d) were, (i) 
parish-congregations in U.S.A. and 
Great Britain; (ii) Army-con- 
gregations with a fairly rapid 
turnover in U.S.A.; (iii) con- 
valescents in a psycliat-i> ward 
of an army aoospitai in U.S.A.; 
(iv) parish congregations in Latin 
America, including one with a 
high percentage of illiteracy. 
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Many of the priests engaged in 
the use of these methods said 
they found the leaflet-missal, 
published in Canada, for all 
Sundays and holydays, to be a 
great help. 

The congregations using them 
seemed to be more interested and 
attentive than those not using 
them. In nearly every congrega- 
tion there were some who objected 
to these methods. The reasons 
they gave were that they got 
more out of assisting at Mass in 
silence, or that they found these 
methods unusual. In general 
greater enthusiasm for them was 
found among the young and those 
in early middle-age than among 
the old. 

This letter is written on the 
basis of more-or-less casual ob- 
servation and of many overheard 
conversations. No claim is made 
for the goodness of what it 
describes. 

Yours Sincerely, 
(REv.) PEADAR ARNOLD 
The Presbytery, Holywell, Wales. 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
May it not be said that the radical difference between 
Catholicism and Protestantism is in this: that Protestantism 
is blind to the things of that intermediate world which 


lies between the creature and the uncreated God ; 


the 


sacramental world, which is neither nature not divinity, 
yet which partakes of both? Protestantism ignores, at 
least to a great extent, the fact that there are means of 
sanctification which are not the personal acts of man, 


but the sacramental effect. 


—Vonier : A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p 24 
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The Collected Works of Abbot 
Vonier. London: Burns Oates. 
Three volumes. Price, 25/- per 
volume. 


ABBOT Vonier wrote some fifteen 
books during a busy lifetime, but 
by the end of the last war most 
of these were out of print. The 
decision, therefore, of Messrs Burns 
Oates to reprint ten of these books 
was a very happy one. In these 
three well-produced volumes we 
have such an abundance of good 
things that a reviewer can do little 
more than enumerate the contents 
and recommend them to a wide 
public. 

The editor of these volumes, the 
present Abbot of Buckfast, has 
wisely contented himself with a 
slight abridgement of the text 
and a few verbal corrections and 
clarifications. We get, therefore, 
@ very representative collection 
of Abbot Vonier’s works and not a 
mere synthesis or anthology. 

Volume I under the general 
title of The Incarnation and 
Redemption contains The Christian 
Mind, The Personality of Christ, 
The Victory of Christ and The 
Divine Motherhood. Dom Vonier 
searched the Scriptures diligently 
for his spiritual lore and, like 
St. Paul, ‘‘will not rest content 
until he has destroyed in our 
minds the last vestige that gives 
any finality to anything, however 
holy, outside Christ’’ (Christian 
Mind, p.24). Spiritual writing 
since the Reformation and par- 
ticularly modern spiritual writing 
has concentrated overmuch on 
the subjective side of spirituality, 
on the individual’s réle, on the 
moral side. This may have been 
a reaction to Luther’s theory 
of justification by faith alone. 
Anyhow Dom Vonier and Bene- 


dictine writers generally, have 
redressed the balance by emphasis- 
ing the objective side of spiritual- 
ity, the all importance of Christ’s 
réle in our salvation, the unfailing 
efficacy of the Church’s forms of 
worship and means of sanctifica- 
tion. 

In The Personality of Christ the 
author pursues much the same 
theme, arguing that Christ is not 
just an example to us in pain and 
suffering but ‘‘the undying fount 
of spiritual and bodily health’’ 
( The Personality of Christ, p. 167). 
In The Victory of Christ Dom 
Vonier pleads for a comprehensive 
view of Christianity, a view which 
will fasten on ‘‘the supernatural 
reality in its entirety without 
being sidetracked by the transient 
phenomena of human weakness” 
(p. 295). The Divine Motherhood 
shows how real devotion to Our 
Lady ought to be based, not on 
sentiment, but on the fact that her 
maternity is an ‘‘abiding dignity 
that makes Her share with God 
the Father in literal truth, the 
Parenthood of Jesus Christ” 
(p. 345). ; 

Volume II under the general 
title of The Church and the 
Sacraments contains The Spirit 
and the Bride, The People of God 
and A Key to the Doctrine of 
the Eucharist. These works show 
the application of the fruits of 
the Incarnation and the Redemp- 
tion. The Spirit and the Bride 
recalls that the external mission 
of the Holy Spirit in the world 
is to manifest through the Church 
the glorious victory of Christ. 
It contains a favourite thesis 
of the author, namely, that the 
essential holiness of the Church 
is not affected by scandals known 
to history. The People of God 
is an appeal to Catholics to be 
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mindful of their corporate exis- 
tence and their spiritual solidarity. 
A Key to the Doctrine of the 
Eucharist stresses the essentially 
sacramental character of the Euch- 
arist and finds that the older 
theologians are better guides in 
the theology of the Mass than some 
of the post-Tridentine theologians, 
or modern spiritual writers. In 
trying to counter the Reformers’ 
denial of the sacrificial character 
of the Eucharist, Catholic theol- 
ogians were often stampeded 
into awkward defensive positions 
and repelled one attack only by 
exposing themselves to worse 
ones. 

Volume III under the general 
title of The Soul and the Spiritual 
Life contains: The Human Soul, 
Christianus and The Life of the 
World to Come. The personality 
of the Christian is the main 
theme of this volume. 


Dom Vonier’s aim in all his 
spiritual writings is the instruction 
of Catholics. Spirtual writing 
which was not based on dogma, 
was, in his view, not only useless 
but harmful. In his pages we 
have the accuracy of theological 
textbook combined with the en- 
thusiasm of the pulpit. Herein 
he does a great service both to 
theology and spirituality, for too 
often is the knowledge of theology 
regarded as mere _ professional 
knowledge having no bearing on 
our spiritual lives. Since he is 
writing for Catholics only, Dom 
Vonier steers clear of apologetic 
arguments, for he is concerned 
with explaining Catholic doctrine, 
not with justifying it. In fact 
he has put it on _ record 
that excessive preoccupation with 
refuting errors has robbed Catholic 
doctrine of ‘something of its 
harmonious proportions,” has foc- 
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ussed attention on temporary 
defensive expedients rather than 
on what was being defended. 
The result is that Dom Vonier’s 
treatment of Catholic doctrine 
is particularly satisfying: it is 
positive and comprehensive and 
is forever revealing fresh wonders 
for us in places where familiarity 
had almost killed both interest 
and wonder. 

A happy feature of these writings 
is the absence of what we might 
call ‘‘partisan spirituality,’’ the 
tendency to plump for special 
devotions and to overwhelm us 
with much talk of methods and 
schools of spirituality. Abbot 
Vonier has a specific reference to 
this point which. states the 
position admirably: ‘‘A danger 
to be avoided by all of us is to 
become narrow specialists even 
in spirituality; to attach pre- 
ponderant importance to definite 
forms of piety, to measure all 
things by the standard of some 
particular grace of our own, some 
form of devotion that has made 
a great difference in our own life. 
We might actually render our- 
selves unfit to see the greatness 
of past Catholicism through an 
excessive exaggeration of our 
graces. We inwardly pity the 
men who were not like us, who 
did not do things as we do them ; 
we forget the basic principle of 
all spiritual life—that it is the 
Spirit who quickens and leads 
all men. Nothing would be sadder 
than to see Catholic things stand- 
ing in the way of true Catholicism, 
of true universalism. It is only 
human nature to judge severely 
those who do not share our 
enthusiasm of the moment, but 
it is Catholicism—and by Cathol- 
icism I mean here a supremely 
fine mentality—to see all things 
in their wholeness, not just from 
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our ownn arrow angle’’ ( Christian- 
us, p. 290). 

Lastly we may note the firm 
Christian optimism which per- 
vades all these writings. To those 
who criticised him for being over- 
optimistic in times which gave 
little cause for optimism (his 
writings cover the period 1914-37) 
Abbot Vonier gives the answer 
in that touching prayer to Our 
Lady in which he states at least 
one ground for his hope: ‘There 
was a time when the world’s 
evil frightened my soul, when I 
looked upon it with scared eyes 
and an anguished heart, as if it 
were something mighty with pow- 
er and substance in it. But from 
the day when I began to under- 
stand thy motherhood more clear- 
ly, and to love it more ardently, 
my soul has ever made merry 
over the idle efforts of the princes 
of darkness to cow man’s spirit, 
their vain attempts to establish 
a@ mendacious sovereignty of 
gloom. The Creator of the starry 
skies smiles sweetly at thee, O 
fairest of all women, and thou 
returnest His smile in triumphant 
peace; I know that with God 
smiling at His sweet Mother the 
grim powers of evil are already 
defeated.” 


MICHAEL HARTY 


Rue Notre Dame. Daniel Pezeril. 
Translated from the French. 
With a foreword by Bruce 
Marshall. London: Burns 
Oates. Price 9/6d. 


From this novel in diary form 
there emerges the portrait of an 
aged French priest. It is not an 
idealised portrait. The old man, 
who has been relieved of his parish 
on the score of age and relegated 
to the chapter, reveals his react- 


ions to a life marked only by its 
poverty and inactivity. There 
is cynicism and frustration and a 
good deal of self-reproach for 
a ministry that has been mechani- 
cally efficient rather than apos- 
tolic. Contact with a young priest- 
workman gives him a new valuation 
of the priestly vocation under 
present conditions in France and 
before the end we find him trying 
to save the soul of a young 
murderer in arather pathetic effort 
at an eleventh-hour apostolate. 

The background of this story 
is more important than the story 
itself and Bruce Marshall, whose 
Yellow Tapers for Paris earns 
hin the right to speak on this 
matter, sets it out very clearly 
and without mincing his words. 
The Sunday offering of the faithful 
he says, are not enough to keep 
body and soul together, so the 
priests have to institute a scale 
of charges for their weekday 
ministrations. A wedding at 
the Lady Altar costs so much but 
the High Altar so much more. 
When one of the faithful is called 
to his reward he is seen off with 
a black stole or a black cope, 
depending on the size of the fee. 
The average Frenchman reacts 
violently against this and he has 
come to regard the priest as a 
huckster, forgetting that he is 
responsible by his meanness for 
the state of affairs that he despises. 

This deplorable system has 
created a wide gap between priests 
and laity and inevitably pro- 
duced men like the Canon Georges 
Sarrurier of this novel. They 
never get close to the people and 
they never get beyond being 
functionaries because the struggle 
to maintain themselves and the 
fabric is not the milieu from which 
apostolic action springs. The 
aged canon is a type of many more 
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of his colleagues who have come 
to the end of the road with the 
feeling of -having lived in a 
vacuum during the years of their 
priesthood. The book, written 
by a Parisian priest, is of value 
as a frank commentary on the 
whole system. There is an 
illuminating glance at the activi- 
ties of the Mission de Paris, 
whose priests discard the soutane 
for the worker’s overalls and try 
to get close to the common people 
by sharing the same workbench 
with them. Perhaps this apostolate 
and the serious thinking behind 
it will be the answer to a problem 
that must be one of the biggest 
in the French church at the 
moment. 


Cc. S. FINNEGAN 


Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Dun Laogh- 
aire, Dublin: Laetare Press. 

Price 15/-. 


Wat Sydney Smith said of 
book reviewing (‘‘I never read 
a book before reviewing it; it 
prejudices man so’) might 
sometimes be applied to biog- 
raphies of writers whose works 
we admire. From these latter our 
ideal image is fashioned, say ‘of 
a Manning, then comes Eminent 
Victorians and over Manning we 
see always the cynical shadow of 
Strachey. No such disillusionment 
awaits the reader of this life of 
Father Leen. His very impat- 
ience and denunciation of medi- 
ocrity and cant are the faults of 
an idealist. 

Like many another Irishman, 
the young Scholastic who went to 
France in 1908 needed the stimu- 
lus of challenge to bring out the 
spiritual energy latent in him. 
He found it there and later in 
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Rome .there came to him an 
awareness of Christianity ‘‘as a 
vital, living, present experience 
a world of intense reality...” 
This awareness, growing with the 
years, is the message of such 
magnificent books as In_ the 
Likeness of Christ and Why the 
Cross? It was the theme of 
his Retreat conferences and it 
underlies the forthright education- 
al ideas in his last book What is 
Education? It is a pity that 
Father O’Carroll’s treatment of 
this book has been relegated to 


an Appendix; appendices are 
so often left 
This life will surely lead readers 


to Father Leen’s books and for 
those who already know them it 
will give added understanding 
and admiration. 


EDWARD FLYNN 


University Sketches by John Henry 
Newman. Edited by Michael 
Tierney. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. 1952. Pp. xxvm & 
314. Price 12/6. 


THE twenty essays which Dr. 
Newman contributed as leading 
articles to his Catholic University 
Gazette during 1854 in order to 
“indoctrinate the Irish people in 
the idea of a University’? have a 
curious history. In 1856 Newman 
published them in a small volume 
entitled The Office and Work of 
Universities and later he edited 
them among his collected works 
as part of Historical Sketches, 
Volume 111 under the title, Rise 
and Progress of Universities. The 
attractive new edition of his 
successor, the President of Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, returns to 
the text of the 1856 edition but 
with another, confusing, change 
of title to University Sketches, one 
apparently chosen by the editor 
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Of the Scott Library in 1902. 

The popular character of these 
essays (which range from the 
origin of universities to their 
patrons and staff, the Schoolmen 
and the modern college and 
tutorial system and develop- 
ments at Oxford,Paris and Dublin, 
makes them a pleasant supple- 
ment to the more academic Dis- 
courses. Clarification of their 
historical context in Newman’s 
thought and life is supplied by 
the editor’s scholarly introduction 
and detailed annotation. In the 
brief summary of the history of 
Newman’s founding of a Catholic 
University in Dublin it is refresh- 
ing to find the optimistic view 
expressed that it succeeded by 
affording him the opportunity of 
developing his ideal of higher 
education and by incorporating 
it in an academic body which 
still endures, even if it is now 
reduced (as Dr. Tierney ruefully 
admits on page 258) from univer- 
sity to college rank. 

Dr. Tierney properly emphas- 
ises that what is important in 
these essays is exactitude of 
doctrine and not accuracy of 
historical detail concerning uni- 
versities, which is admittedly 
defective in Newman and his 
authorities. A summary correc- 
tion is presented in the Introduc- 
tion and in some particular notes. 
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This edition certainly makes avail- 
able to students the best introduc- 
tion to university life; it also 
renews the challenge to New- 
man’s successor “‘for creative ac- 
tion, under the challenge of 
manifold disabilities.’’ (p. xiii). 


J. D. BASTABLE 


The Music of the Liturgy. Dom 
Alphege Shebbeare, O. S. B. 
From S.S.G. Publications, 17 
Gregories Road, Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, England. Pp.30. Price 
1/6d. 


THE author intended this small 
work “as a short but fairly 
comprehensive pamphlet on the 
subject of Gregorian Chant for 
the information of the faithful.’’ 
A happy coincidence brings it out 
in the jubilee year of Blessed 
Pius X’s motu proprio. This is 
not a primer on the chant but a 
well written essay on the sources, 
history and value of the Gre- 
gorian tradition. While the ap- 
proach and emphasis is monastic 
rather than pastoral, priest read- 
ers will find in this little book a 
deepening of their appreciation 
of the value of the chant as the 
vehicle of the people’s prayer. 


J. G. McGarry 


St. VINCENT DE PAUL 


The St. Vincent de Paul Night Shelter, Dublin, would 
be grateful for gifts of clothing etc. The address: Back 


Lane, Dublin. Tel. 51619. 


Parcels will called for. 
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